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MONALTREE. 


The mornings came like sweethearts 
there and whistled me from bed 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 
Never a care had I! but up and fol- 
lowed where they led. 
Brave little streams were flowing 
there, 


Tansy and thyme were growing 


there, 
Scenting the bland winds blowing 
there, 
That once could blow the breath of life 
in me if I were dead, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 


Gay was the world; was in it then 
nothing at all to rue! 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 
A bird was in the breast o’ me, my 
step was light’s the dew. 
I mind the sea-gulls crying then; 
Myself, I could be flying then! 
There was no dule nor dying then— 
Going to bed and sleep again the only 
ache I knew, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 


By night now I'll be thinking, and 
my loss must vex me still, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 
The gallant days all done with, glory 
gone from wave and hill! 
No more for me the breeze is there, 
Nor He among the trees is there, 
But gray grief of the seas is there; 
No more the sweetheart morns will 
come and whistle me where I 
will, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 
Neil Munro. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


HOMEWARDS., 


Moonlight on the valley, the little 
winds sleep 
In their silvery cradles, weary of 
play; 
The trees flinging shadows, a flock of 
white sheep 
At sound of my footfall moving one 
way. 


Monaliree—“O What Saw You?” 


Only the moonbeams, the sheep and the 
trees, 
The cry of a curlew, the croon of a 
stream 
Winnowed by distance; and deeper 
than these 
A voice faintly calling out of the 
gleam. 


Ah, voice dimly ealling, luring my 
heart 
Into the country I know not and 
knew, 
My sails are 
start 
Over the moonwaves, homewards, 
with you. 
Hugh A. MacCartan. 
The New Witness. 


unfolded, ready to 


“O WHAT SAW YOU?” 


O what saw you in Flanders 
Fighting for the king? 

Rain and mud and rain and mud 
And never another thing. 


O what saw you in Babylon 
Fighting for the king? 

Sun and sand and sun and sand, 
And never another thing. 


Are there no burns in Flanders, 
No tumbling burns that sing? 
Are there no braes in Babylon 
Bonnie with broom and ling? 


There are no burns in Flanders, 
No tumbling burns that sing. 
There are no braes in Babylon 
Bonnie with broom and ling. 


Then I’ll not go to Flanders 
Nor yet to Babylon, 

But keep to my own country’s 
Clean rain and kindly sun. 


Who will may dream of Bagdad 
And sigh for Samarkand— 
I’ll live content with the windy bent 
Of green Northumberland. 

Wilfred Wilson Gibson. 
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‘THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL SITUATION. 


A Repty to Dr. Ditton. 


In the October issue of the Fort- 
nightly Review* the place of honor was 
given to an article, ‘‘The War Current 
and Peace Eddies,’’ by Dr. Dillon. 
Dr. Dillon is one of our most dis- 
tinguished political writers. He has 
done work of the greatest national 
value before and during the war. His 
productivity has been prodigious. 
Being exceedingly clear-sighted and 
well informed, many of his warnings 
would have been of the utmost value 
to the nation had they been heeded in 
time. His last contribution to the 
Fortnightly Review has deeply dis- 
appointed many of his admirers. In 
surveying the present situation Dr. 
Dillon devoted the bulk of his pages 
to the Russian catastrophe. He 
painted Russian conditions in the 
darkest colors. The remaining part 
of his essay was filled chiefly with a 
somber analysis of the internal condi- 
tions prevailing among the European 
Powers leagued against Germany. 
Nothing was done by the writer to 
relieve the gloom of his picture. The 
internal conditions prevailing among 
the Central Powers were scarcely 
touched upon, and only one or two 
lines were given to the entrance of the 
United States, which was merely 
casually mentioned as if it were a fact 
of comparatively minor importance. 
I shall endeavor to show in the follow- 
ing pages that America’s participation 
in the war is a factor of the most far- 
reaching significance, that the inter- 
vention of the Great Republic will 
probably decide the war, and that the 
internal conditions of Germany and 
her allies are by no means favorable. 

The accession of the United States 
is exceedingly valuable to the Allies 
for moral and for material reasons. 
The mere fact of America’s interven- 

*Tue Livine Ace, Dec. 8, 1917. 


tion has filled with hope and con- 
fidence the struggling peoples of the 
Entente, and it has correspondingly 
depressed the Germans and their 
allies. The grasp, vision, and energy 
of Mr. Wilson have acted like a power- 
ful tonic upon the statesmen of the 
Entente and the citizens. The vast 
preparations of the United States, 
which are daily described in the papers, 
must convince every reader that the 
Powers leagued against Germany are 
bound to win. Wars are decided by 
moral and material factors. The 
United States have promised unlimited 
financial support to the nations at- 
tacked by Germany, and they have 
already devoted more than £4,000,- 
000,000 to the war to the great relief 
of this country and its allies. Financial 
considerations need no longer trouble 
the statesmen of the Entente Powers. 
America’s industrial preparations can 
be described only as gigantic. She is 
raising millions of soldiers and build- 
ing huge fleets for their transport to 
Europe. In view of America’s activities 
in the financial, industrial, and mili- 
tary fields, the entry of that country 
into the war seems bound to be decisive. 

To those who are _ insufficiently 
acquainted with American history 
the Great Republic is composed of 
peaceful people who are chiefly ab- 
sorbed in money-making. English 
people are apt to refer to the United 
States as ‘“‘the land of the almighty 
dollar,” and Germans call America 
‘‘Dollarica.”” The Americans are a 
young nation. They overflow with 
energy and animal spirits, and, like 
the European adventurers from whom 
they have sprung, they» are born 
fighters. If we wish to form an 
opinion as to America’s military aid 
in the future we may usefully turn to 
the past for guidance. 
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The war between England and the 
American colonies in the eighteenth 
century was difficult and very pro- 
tracted, but, measured with modern 
standards, it was not a first-class war. 
After its victorious issue the Americans 
were engaged only in a number of 


small expeditions against Red Indians,: 


Mexicans, ete. When, in 1861, war 
broke out between the Northern and 
the Southern States of North America 
the Americans were believed to be an 
utterly unwarlike people. They were 
certainly unused to war and were 
quite unprepared for their trial. Ac- 
cording to the official returns, the 
strength of the United States Army 
on January Ist, 1861, was 16,402. 
Of this small number, 1,745 were 
absent. The few regular soldiers were 
distributed over a very large number 
of garrisons. Warlike training had 
been utterly neglected. There was no 
military organization worthy the name. 

The United States depended almost 
exclusively on England for iron, steel, 
and manufactured articles of every 
kind. The industries necessary for 
equipping a large army did not exist. 
Before 1861 the Americans paid for 
their imports of manufactured goods 
chiefly with the export of cotton and 
sugar which were produced in the 
South. When the Southern States 
revolted the position seemed desper- 
ate. The Americans of the North 
could not equip a large army with 
their own factories nor could they 
equip it with weapons bought in 
Europe, for they had no commodities 
wherewith to pay for large imports. 
At the beginning of the struggle the 
Northern States called out only 75,000 
men, because arms and even clothes 
were lacking for a larger number. 
Rifles and fowling-pieces of every 
kind had to be utilized. However, 
the native ingenuity and determina- 
tion of the race overcame all dif- 
ficulties. The Americans, who were 
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reputed to be the most unwarlike 
nation in the world, raised, to the sur- 
prise of all other nations, the largest, 
best-equipped, and best led army of 
the time. According to information 
laid before Congress by the Secretary 
of War, the Northern States furnished 
altogether the gigantic number of 
2,653,062 soldiers. The number of 
soldiers raised by the Southern States 
is not exactly known. It is usually 
estimated that these enrolled a million 
fighters. The gigantic efforts of the 
American people will best be ap- 
preciated when we remember that in 
1860 the population of North America 
was, according to the Census, as 
follows: 

Population of Northern 
and Western States, 
White population of 

Southern States ... 


Colored population of 
Southern States .... 


22,339,978 
5,449,463 


3,653,880 9,103,343 


The Southern negroes did not par- 
ticipate in the fighting. It follows that 
a population of about 28,000,000 
raised approximately 3,500,000  sol- 
diers. It appears, therefore, that the 
percentage of soldiers raised by America 
during the Civil War was slightly 
larger than that raised by the United 
Kingdom in the present struggle. 

The Americans succeeded not only 
in raising the largest and the finest 
army of the time, the greatest dif- 
ficulties notwithstanding, but they 
fought with the utmost determination. 
According to the ‘Official Record,” 
the Northern armies lost in action and 
by disease 359,528 officers and men. 
In addition, vast numbers of soldiers 
died after their discharge. Some 
estimate that the Northern States 
lost altogether 500,000 lives through 
the war. The losses of the Southern 
States are not exactly known. The 
combined losses of the North and 
South may be estimated to have 
come to from 700,000 to 1,000,000. 
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We can best visualize the significance 
of these figures by remembering that a 
loss of about 1,500,000 lives in the 
case of Great Britain would be equiva- 
lent to the loss suffered by the United 
States in their gigantic struggle. 

But for a few days the Civil War 
lasted four years. It destroyed nearly 
1,000,000 lives and it cost directly 
and indirectly about £2,000,000,000. 
As the national wealth of the United 
States was in 1860, £3,200,000,000, it 
follows that the Americans devoted a 
sum equivalent to about two-thirds of 
their entire national wealth to the 
struggle. In 1861-65 the Americans 
fought not for liberty and existence, 
as they do now, but merely for the 
integrity of their great country. The 
Northern States would have remained 
free, great, and independent had they 
allowed the Southern States to secede. 
They fought rather for an idea and 
for an ideal than for existence. If the 
Americans succeeded in raising the 
largest and finest army in the world 
when the cause was comparatively 
unimportant, if they were willing to 
devote almost 1,000,000 lives and 
two-thirds of their wealth to a war in 
which liberty and existence were not at 
stake, how much greater a sacrifice 
will they be ready to make when they 
are fighting for their all as they do 
now. 

When, in 1861, America entered the 
Civil War everything had to be 
created, a civil and military organiza- 
tion, an army, war industries, and 
even industries which contributed 
only indirectly to the war, such as the 
manufacturing of woolen goods, of 
boots, ete. The United States have 
entered upon the present war under 
infinitely more favorable conditions. 
It is true the old standing army was 
only 100,000 strong, but the American 
mnilitary organization was excellent 
both as regards the personnel and the 
spirit prevailing among the officers. 
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While the officers of the British pro- 
fessional army were largely furnished 
by the leisured class, by the squire- 
archy, by men who looked at matters 
in a leisurely way, the American 


“Army is officered by keen, striving, 


ambitious men, by typical wide-awake 
Americans, by men similar to those 
who have made American business 
such a huge success by their resource- 
fulness and determination. I had the 
pleasure of meeting a considerable 
number of highly-placed American 
military and naval officers before the 
war, and I was surprised and de- 
lighted at their ability and energy. 
All the defects existing within the 
American Army and Navy were due 
practically exclusively to civilian in- 
terference, which has played havoc 
also within the English Army and 
Navy before the outbreak of the 
war. 

The high ability and the resourceful- 
ness of the American officers may be 
seen by the fact that they are in peace 
time engaged upon numerous civil 
tasks of the highest importance. Ameri- 
can officers do a great deal of sur- 
veying, take a considerable part in the 
national administration, and are em- 
ployed upon engineering work of every 
kind. The extremely capable Ameri- 
can officers are largely engaged in 
peace time upon the regulation of the 
American rivers, upon the improve- 
ment of harbors, the building of canals, 
the irrigation of the dry territories, ete., 
and their capacities are so highly 
esteemed by the public in general 
that large engineering enterprises are 
preferably entrusted to men in the 
active army. The greatest creative 
triumph of the American officers em- 
ployed in administration and _ engi- 
neering is the construction of the 
Panama Canal, which was carried out 
by army men. In Cuba and in the 
Philippines American soldiers and 
sailors have shown administrative and 
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engineering abilities similar to those 
of Colonel Goethals. 

The disappointments of the Allies 
have been largely due to the fact that 
modern war requires the highest 
administrative gifts and that it is 
extremely difficult to find men who 
can organize on a comparatively 
huge scale. In the course of the war 
it was discovered that men who had 
had some experience in directing large 
commercial or industrial undertakings 
possess great abilities for military 
organization. The managers of the 
British railways were called in to assist 
the Generals. A young railway man, 
Sir Eric Geddes, was made First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Modern war 
is a colossal business and a highly 
complicated business. It is a business 
in which labor-saving machinery is 
of the utmost value, for big guns, 
machine guns, torpedoes, etc., are, after 
all, only labor-saving devices. Now 
the Americans have the highest ad- 
ministrative abilities. In.no country 
in the world is industrial and com- 
mercial organization as perfect as it 
is-in the Great Republic, and in no 
country is labor-saving machinery 
more highly valued. The great English 
railways are very small undertakings 
if compared with the great American 
railways or the great American indus- 
trial enterprises. In 1912 the total 
railway mileage of the United Kingdom 
was 23,350 miles. In the same year 
the Vanderbilt system had 26,126 
miles, the Pennsylvania system had 
21,389 miles, the Harriman system 
had 22,716 miles, the Gould system 
had 22,318 miles, the - Moore-Reid 
system had 21,321 miles, and the 
Rockefeller system had 18,119 miles of 
railroad. In the United States there 
are six railway systems, each of which 
controlsa mileage approximately equiv- 
alent to the whole railway mileage 
of the United Kingdom, and the 
Vanderbilt interest alone controls a 
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mileage considerably greater than the 
entire mileage of the British railways. 
Compared with the great American 
railway lines the British railways are 
small indeed. 

In industry also America possesses 
the most gigantic undertakings in the 
world. A single American company 
produces more iron and steel than 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Up to now German organization has 
been facile princeps. Before long the 
German organizers will meet their 
masters. The Americans mean to 
show Europe how to conduct war, 
and I shall not be surprised if they 
succeed in this, for war is a ‘“‘big 
business.”’ . 

The United States will render as- 
sistance of the utmost value not only 
by providing a huge, perfectly equipped, 
perfectly organized and well-led army, 
but also by rendering services of the 
utmost value in the industrial field. 
Modern wars are won not only on the 
battlefield, but also in the factory. 
Hitherto England has been the prin- 
cipal arsenal of the Alliance. America’s 
accession will give us a far more 
powerful arsenal. America has a 
population of more than 100,000,000. 
The United States can therefore, in 
case of need, furnish twice as large an 
army as the United Kingdom has 
done and they can produce twice as 
large a quantity of munitions of war, 
assuming that American production 
per man is only as large as is British 
production. In reality American pro- 
duction per man is very much larger 
than is British production, as has 
been very fully shown in an article 
which was published in the Fort- 
nightly Review in August, 1913. The 
Americans have not only far more 
perfect machinery than have the 
English, but they employ three times 
as many horse-powers. Besides, re- 
striction of output on the part of the 
workers is practised only rarely in the 
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United States. How important Amer- 
ieca’s accession is bound to be in the 
industrial domain may be gauged 
from the fact that among the nations 
the United States are the largest 
producers in the world of wheat, 
maize, oats, tobacco, cotton, timber, 
cattle, pigs, coal, petroleum, iron and 
steel, copper, zinc, lead, aluminium, 
woolen goods, cotton goods, leather, 
ete. Modern war and modern industry 
are based upon iron and steel. In 1912 
iron and steel production in the United 
States, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom compared as follows: 
Production of Production of 
Iron in 1912 = Steel in 1912 
United States .. 251, 


29,727,000 
Germany 17,582,000 
000 


82, 
United Kingdom. 8,751, 


Before the war Germany produced 
about twice as much iron and steel 
as did the United Kingdom. She 
produced more iron and steel than did 
England, France, Russia, and Italy 
combined. Germany’s victories were 
largely due to her gigantic iron and 
steel industry. The American iron 
and steel industry is twice as large 
as the German and four times as 
large as the British. Before very 
long the German iron and steel indus- 
try will meet its master. 

Germany’s industrial progress has 
been great, but America’s has been 
greater. Between 1900 and 1915 
America’s coal production has in- 
creased from 240,789,310 tons to 
474,660,256 tons, American copper 
production from 270,588 tons to 619,- 
647 tons, American lead production 
from 270,824 tons to 507,026 tons, 
American pig-iron production from 
13,789,242 tons to 29,916,213 tons, 
American steel production from 10,- 
188,329 tons to 32,151,036 tons. In 
those industries which are most essen- 
tial for the conduct of war American 
production has doubled between 1900 
and 1915, except in the case of steel, 
in which production has more than 
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trebled. How gigantic America’s in- 
dustrial power is may be gauged from 
the fact that in 1914 the United States 
possessed 2,372,696 automobiles and 
that the output of automobiles in that 
year was valued, at wholesale prices, 
according to the industrial census, 
at £126,500,000. Although the United 
States are the home of the cheap 
popular motor car, the value of motor 
cars produced in 1914 in America 
was as great as the value of the entire 
output of the gigantic British cotton 
industry. America’s factories have 
been put upon war work. Factories 
which have turned out motor cars 
by the hundred thousand can be con- 
verted into munition works, and the 
conversion has been carried out with 
American energy, rapidity, and com- 
pleteness. Germany and her allies 
will be staggered by America’s pro- 
duction of weapons and war machinery 
of every kind. In heavy guns, ex- 
plosives, shells, flying machines, sub- 
marine chasers, rifles, etc., America’s 
record will beat the believable. Before 
long Germany will be snowed under. 
Before long she will repent having 
challenged the industrial giant among 
the nations. 

Wars are decided not only by 
military and industrial strength, but 
also by financial power. The wealth 
of the United States is at least twice 
as great as is that of the United 
Kingdom. Between 1900 and 1916 
the deposits in the American banks 
have increased from £1,447,000,000 
to £4,576,000,000, or have consider- 
ably more than trebled. In view of 
America’s gigantic wealth and its 
incredibly rapid increase, the United 
States will easily be able to bear 
financial burdens which at present 
seem inconceivable. Some years ago 
the German Government sent one of its 
ablest business men, Kommerzienrat 
Goldberger, to the United States on a 
journey of investigation. After his 
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return he embodied his impressions in 
a book entitled Das Land Der Un- 
begrenzten Méglichkeiten (The Country 
of Unlimited Possibilities). Before 
long the German Government and 
people will bitterly regret having in- 
curred the hostility of a numerous, 
proud, and warlike people who possess 
the greatest military, industrial, and 
financial resources in the world. The 
entry of the United States into the 
war has sealed Germany’s fate. The 
United States are a far more important 
military factor than Russia. That will 
be seen before long. 

Pessimists may believe my estimate 
of the United States to be exaggerated. 
They may say: ‘‘America is undoubted- 
ly raising a large army and helping 
the Allies very greatly with money, 
munitions, etc., but she can render no 
effective military aid. She is too far 
away. She cannot transport her 
huge army across the sea.’’ People 
who argue thus must believe that the 
Americans are a nation of fools. The 
Americans are business men and they 
would not be se idiotic as to raise an 
army of millions and to equip it for 
war if it were impossible to send it 
across to Europe. The British domin- 
ions and colonies have sent at least a 
million men to the war. The bulk of 
these have come from far-away India, 
Australia, and New Zealand. England 
and America combined will certainly 
be able to transport across the sea the 
American Army, however large. For 
all we know a very considerable 
portion may already be on French and 
on British soil. The Americans have 
been wise enough to leave the direction 
of affairs not to political bunglers, 
but to the ablest soldiers and business 
men. A huge fleet of transports is 
rapidly being built. Those who imagine 
that the American Army will be 
principally occupied with drill and 
manceuvres in the United States 
training camps will before long be 
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surprised by the appearance of huge 
and perfectly equipped American ar- 
mies on the Western Front. 

I do not share Dr. Dillon’s opinion 
that Russia can no longer be counted 
upon as a military factor. The Rus- 
sian Revolution has followed a course 
curiously similar to the French Revolu- 
tion. At the time when Frenchmen 
were massacring each other, when the 
rights of property had disappeared, 
when the administration of the law 
had become a sham, when a pair of 
boots cost 10,000 franes in paper, 
when all seemed chaos, France’s Con- 
tinental neighbors intended partition- 
ing the country, treating it like another 
Poland. Patriots and men of ability 
arose. The nation found herself, the 
army was recreated, and the nations 
which had hoped to despoil and 
divide France were expelled from the 
country and defeated in battle after 
battle. Possibly Russia will find 
herself and surprise once more the 
world by her warlike achievements. 
Germany and Austria evidently reckon 
with an awakening of Russia. Other- 
wise they would withdraw their armies 
from the Eastern front. However, 
even if we assume with Dr. Dillon 
that Russia must be ruled out as a 
military factor, Germany’s position 
would not be much improved. Instead 
of fighting a war-weary and _ indif- 
ferently equipped Russian Army, the 
Germans would have to fight a huge, 
perfectly equipped and determined 
American host. However, whereas 
Germany had the assistance of Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey against Russia, 
she may not have the assistance of 
these countries in fighting in the West. 
It seems more than doubtful whether 
the Austrians, Turks and Bulgarians 
will be willing to protect Germany’s 
Western front. The original engage- 
ments of these States viewed probably 
only military action in the East and the 
South. It seems more than doubtful 
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whether Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria 
would be willing to fight Germany’s 
battles and to assist in preserving 
Germany’s conquests. Austria, who 
is at present not at war with the 
United States, would, in case of a 
complete Russian collapse, presumably 
concentrate all her strength against 
Italy, and Turkey might endeavor to 
regain the territories which she has 
lost to the British, Germany, with 
67,000,000 inhabitants, would have to 
meet single-handed on the Western 
Front the combined armies of France, 
England, the British Dominions, and 
the United States, which together 
have 200,000,000 white inhabitants. 
The German forces would be over- 
whelmed by a three-fold superiority in 
men and by a more than three-fold 
superiority in war material of every 
kind. 

In his article, ““The War Current 
and Peace Eddies,’’ Dr. Dillon left 
out of account the American factor 
on the one hand, and the possibility 
of internal troubles within the Central 
Alliance on the other hand. The in- 
ternal difficulties existing within democ- 
racies are generally known. They are 
proclaimed from the housetops, and 
thus they appear magnified in the 
eyes of all observers. On the other 
hand, in countries which are under the 
iron rule of a military absolutism there 
prevails the peace of the grave or of 
the convict prison. The politicians 
and the Press in the countries of the 
Central Alliance have been muzzled. 
Unity and discipline prevail, as in a 
convict prison, throughfear. However, 
there are indications too numerous to 
mention that there are grave dissen- 
sions between Germany and her Allies; 
that Austria-Hungary, Turkey and 
Bulgaria are anxious to end the war 
almost at any price; that there are 
acute differences between the South 
German States and Prussia; that the 
people in Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
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Turkey and Bulgaria are approaching 
a state of mind which borders upon 
despair. I do not attach unduly great 
importance to the revolt which has 
apparently taken place in the German 
Navy. The facts given are too few to 
form an opinion as to the importance 
of the movement. Possibly it was 
engineered from above with a view 
to striking at the Socialist Minority 
Party, which has been connected 
with this affair by Herr Michaelis, the 
Imperial Chancellor. The Socialist 
Minority Party is the only Party with- 
in the Reichstag which opposes the 
Government and condemns the con- 
duct of the war. Its parliamentary 
representatives are only few, and if 
their supporters in the country were 
also only few it would scarcely be 
worth the German Government’s while 
to trouble about them. However, it 
appears likely that the Socialist Ma- 
jority Party has been gained over, 
perhaps bought, by the Government, 
that Scheidemann and his friends repre- 
sent nobody but themselves, and that 
the handful of deputies of the Socialist 
Minority Party represent the bulk of 
the German working men and of the 
German masses. That would explain 
the Government’s action. In _ its 
anxiety to preserve absolute discipline 
within the State, the German Govern- 
ment has abolished the freedom of the 
Press and the freedom of public meet- 
ing. It has tightly screwed down all 
the safety-valves. Meanwhile the 
pressure of steam within the German 
boiler is continually increasing, and 
there is no indicator from which we 
may learn the degree of pressure. A 
régime of repression was successful in 
Russia for a long time. Apparently 
the nation was dumb, was without a 
will of its own. However, a moment 
came when the pressure became un- 
bearable, when the Russian boiler 
burst, when the powerful Russian 
autocracy found itself overnight ut- 
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terly powerless. In Germany events 
may take a similar development. No 
single man and no group of men, except 
the handful of Minority Socialists in 
the Reichstag, dare express their dis- 
content with the Government. Terror 
has made the German mute. Everyone 
is afraid to take the initiative in com- 
plaining. However, when oppression, 
misery and distress become too great 
to be borne there may be a great and a 
very sudden upheaval throughout 
Germany. Such an elementary move- 
ment requires no elaborate organiza- 
tion and no leaders. It may come 
about automatically. A trifling cause 
may lead to a gigantic outbreak. 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bul- 
garia, who entered the war in the hope 
of great territorial and financial bene- 
fits, have experienced nothing but loss. 
They have begun to understand that 
they are not Germany’s partners, but 
merely Germany’s tools. Their sen- 
timents towards Germany are hatred 
mingled with fear. Partners easily 
agree in a business which prospers. 
They usually quarrel when the business 
is declining and when ruin is staring 
them in the face. The young Austrian 
Emperor has shown more than once 
that he wishes to free himself from his 
German shackles, that he wishes to 
make peace. Similar sentiments ap- 
pear to prevail in Turkey and Bulgaria. 
Almost over night the impregnable 
German Alliance may be dissolved. 
In case of a defeat the Austrian 
Emperor would lose the bulk of his 
territories and subjects. He can save 
his position only either by a victory, 
which is impossible, or by a premature 
peace. If he should decide upon con- 
cluding a separate peace, he might 
fairly claim compensation for the 
millions of Poles, Serbians, Czechs, 
Roumanians, Italians, etc., whom he is 
bound to lose. He might be compen- 
sated by the Allies by receiving from 
them Silesia, which was Austrian 
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until 1740, and the South German 
States which followed Austria’s lead 
until 1866. Prussia has deprived 
Austria of Silesia and the South 
German States. It would only be 
just if the Habsburgs should obtain 
once more the territories which Prussia 
took away from them. By receiving 
Silesia and the South German States 
in exchange for her Slavonic and Latin 
territories Austria-Hungary would once 
more become a chiefly German State. 
The country would retain its great 
position in the world. The Habsburg 
dynasty would be saved. Moreover, 
by a separate peace Austria-Hungary 
would no doubt be able to obtain 
preferential treatment with regard to 
war indemnities. It is only logical 
that Austria-Hungary should abandon 
a war into which she was forced by 
Germany. If the Emperor Charles 
should retire from the fray, Turkey and 
Bulgaria would not be able to continue 
the fight, for they depend upon Ger- 
many for their war material. 

The Germans fight for booty. Their 
opponents fight for right and justice. 
The Germans who had been promised 
brilliant and most profitable victories, 
have begun to recognize that the war 
is bound to result in their impoverish- 
ment and general ruin. They have 
begun to recognize that the war 
was not forced upon them, as their 
Government has mendaciously as- 
serted, but that it was frivolously and 
criminally begun by the Emperor and 
his camarilla. The sense of wrong 
suffered will cause France and her 
Allies to fight to the end. They are 
determined to free their territories 
from their assailants. The German 
people, on the other hand, will, when 
military and economic pressure in- 
creases, become more and more eager 
to abandon a fight in which they are 
bleeding because of the ambition and 
vanity of their rulers. A long-drawn- 
out war of conquest is apt to become 
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extremely unpopular. The French 
who flew to arms and who resisted the 
nations of Europe with the utmost 
enthusiasm when France was invaded, 
became weary of Napoleon’s brilliant 
wars of conquest. Hence, when at 
last victory was turned to defeat, the 
French looked on with indifference. 
They refused to join the army and to 
defend the country. In 1814 and 1815 
they greeted with joy the invading 
armies of the Allies. Suddenly Napo- 
leon found himself deserted by all, 
except by the army. However, even 
the army was no longer trustworthy. 
Many of the best French generals, 
who previously had secretly opposed 
Napoleon’s insatiable ambitions, be- 
came his open enemies. Before long 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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we may witness similar developments 
in Germany. : 
Hitherto the German Army has 
been victorious in the eyes of the 
German people, who have been mes- 
merized by the record of territories 
won. On the map Germany has indeed 
been victorious. The numerous defeats 
of the army have been explained away. 
If the German forces should have to 
abandon vast stretches of territory, if 
Belgium should have to be evacuated, 
if large numbers of Allied aviators 
should bombard the German towns, 
if Germany’s defeats can no longer be 
explained away the German masses 
will suddenly become exceedingly war- 
weary. That moment may be near at 
hand. There is no cause for pessimism. 
Politicus. 
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A famous soldier told us the other 
day in a speech, that whenever he felt 
at all depressed he made it a rule to 
go to the Front, which at once set him 
up again. And the Front is indeed a 
wonderful place for tonics, strong 
tonics. If only our war-weary ones, 
who are “‘fed-up by this blessed War,”’ 
could be taken out in batches by 
Messrs. Cook and be given a few whiffs 
—whiffs, I mean, of strong air—on the 
heights of the Meuse, or the Carso or 
on Vimy Ridge, might not the majority 
of them come back, presumably, well 
set up against the campaign of 1918? 
But the excellence of its tonics for the 
debilitated is not the only advantage 
which the Front enjoys, at times 
markedly, over the Base. Thus, in 
what Lord Curzon called an intelligent 
anticipation of events before they 
occur, the Front has often shown itself 
superior to the Base; and these events 
are by no means always of a strictly 
field or military nature, but include 
the world political—not the party 


game misnamed ‘“‘politics,’ for the 
Front, thank Heaven, knows nothing 
of that today—and the world diplo- 
matic. For example, there is the 
German peace offensive now beginning 
in earnest, but as yet not nearly at 
its height. It has been sprung on most 
people here, alike upon those who are 
deemed to “know about things’? and 
upon those who are not, as a surprise. 
That is not true of the Front, or at 
any rate of our Front. So far back as 
last June it was confidently expected, 
I might almost say it was known, there 
(by those whose business it is to ‘‘know 
about things’) that the Germans 
meant to start in earnest, before the 
close of the Allies’ offensive this season, 
another sort of offensive of their own 
—the peace offensive. I am not sure 
who first employed these words ‘‘peace 
offensive’’; whoever it was, he coined 
a discreet phrase. ‘‘Peaes:offensive’’ 
exactly epitomizes the enemy’s ‘plan. 
That plan is to seek a peace; which, 
it is true, does not sound very offensive. 
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But then the peace is to be sought, it 
is to be won, (1) by causing ill blood 
between different members of the Allied 
group, and ultimately by splitting up 
the Entente. It is, in this relation, 
especially aimed at separating Great 
Britain and France. (2) By giving 
encouragement and arguments—spe- 
cious and cowardly, still arguments— 
for peace to our own small circle of 
well-advertised ‘‘pacifists,”’ 
to the war-weary ones aforesaid and 
Tired Tims, who are uneasy about 
their purses if not their persons, and 
who are perpetually moaning over their 
supertaxes and the impending ‘‘na- 
tional ruin, Sir,’’ prediction. Professor 
Delbriick, a clever German ‘‘Moder- 
ate,’ has lately been writing about 
this latter peace-hungering group. He 
has got hold of quite a number of the 
wrong people, including Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Asquith and others who are 
a great deal less war-weary than he is 
himself; but unfortunately he is right 
in his surmise that there is a tired and 
selfish group, an imboscato group, which 
wishes to get out of the War by some 
backdoor or other and back to what 
he styles ‘‘the old English way of 
living.’’ These people have hitherto not 
been watched or remarked on as they 
deserve. All the attention has been 
given to about half a dozen brazen 
performers who are less dangerous 
because they act more or less in the 
open and do not give lip-service—like 
the others—to the Cause of the Allies. 

Such, then, is the policy of the 
Germans today in their new peace 
offensive. It is clever, of course, 
compact of the usual German villainy. 
They are going to work it with their 
usual tenacity. If at the moment I 
write it has apparently been put aside 
by the reply of the Kaiser to the 
Vatican—a reply which offers nothing 
that can be called terms or a basis to 
start on—it will be taken up again in 
‘the near future. The enemy knows 


as well as - 
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perfectly well when he has a good 
thing; and if he puts it away, he only 
does so for the purpose of improving it, 
e.g., the smaller submarine. 

The new peace offensive of Ger- 
many will prove a great peril presently 
unless we can counter it by exceedingly 
vigorous action in the field, by raising, 
as a defiance of it, new armies; and 
also by really thorough and able prop- 
aganda. As to this last, it is im- 
possible to say honestly that we do it 
well. Our official propaganda is the 
world’s laughing-stock in many ways: 
its fault is that, alas, it does not 
propagate. 

Hitherto peace moves have not been 
very formidable. Thus the move in 
which the United States was involved 
last year made us no doubt hot and 
uncomfortable for a while. We should 
have liked—at least every decent per- 
son I -then met would have liked— 
to smash a few windows and things 
when war-weary ones came to us and 
talked about the position being quite 
interesting, and about the need at any 
rate for a clear definition of the Allies’ 
aims and terms ‘and so on; always a 
suspicious, even disgusting, attitude 
when everyone knows perfectly well 
what the Allies’ terms and aims are— 
namely, the terms which Mr. Asquith 
stated in 1914. When that first pre- 
liminary peace skirmish was going for- 
ward, though we felt hot and uncom- 
fortable enough, we could not say all 
we should have liked to say, at least 
could not say it aloud. It would have 
been bad form, and worse policy, at 
that time to say anything embarrass- 
ing to the United States. We had to 
growl and bear it a while until Presi- 
dent Wilson had played his part— 
played it, as we now know, with 
singular foresight and intellectuality. 
We had to wait until the Allies had 
made their firm and dignified reply, 
when our rabbits at home who had 
been above ground nibbling at peace 
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bolted back to their burrows. But, 
though annoying, that first peace 
skirmish was not very subtle. Nor 
was it menacing, always provided we 
did nothing in anger to ruffle our 
relations with the United States. 
Stockholm, the next move in the 
same rascally but clever German 
game, was a little more serious. It 
was contrived in order to hurt us with 
Russia, and also to set Labor at home 
against the Government. Mr. Lloyd 
George has turned out a far better 
Prime Minister than some of us 
expected. There is no one to touch 
him in polities proper today. He has 
vivid force and imagination and live 
courage. Some of us who were not 
anxious to see him Prime Minister 
have to go somewhat in sackcloth and 
ashes today—and try to console our- 
selves with the reflection that, after all, 
this is quite an appropriate and 
economical attire in war time. But 
Mr. Lloyd George does seem to have 
come rather near to letting down his 
Government and the country over the 
truly disgusting Stockholm incident. 
No doubt there were grave difficulties. 
It does not do to alienate Labor and 
it does not do to run counter to, or 
grossly offend, Russia. It is idiotic, 
both in the depraved and the original 
sense of that word, to do either. We 
cannot hope to win the War, or save 
the country, without Labor—which, 
as a fact, is playing its part nobly on 
the whole—whilst if we insult or deride 
Russia, the end of that folly will be 
that she will really go out of the War 
and leave 120 German divisions to 
descend on us and our Allies in France 
and Italy. Lightly to do anything to 
alienate’ either Labor or Russia today 
is to play the Germans’ game: let there 
be no mistake about that. A good 
German loves us to abuse Russia and 
abuse Labor. He knows that then 
we are helping him to trample down 
Europe with his bloody iron hoof. 
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Mr. Lloyd George, then, had grave 
difficulties over Stockholm—as had 
the French Government. But, even 
duly allowing for these, there was a 
strong feeling even among his admirers 
that the incident was not well managed, 
and that the decision against Stock- 
holm was not reached rapidly enough. 
The moral of Stockholm is that we 
can scarcely be too quick and decided 
in striking hard against all peace 
skirmishes of that nature. There is 
virtually no Neutral now in the world 
we need be fearful of offending; also, 
we know Labor at home is sound and 
solid enough, taken as a whole; whilst, 
as for our Ally Russia, it would really 
have strengthened not weakened Ker- 
ensky and his patriotic Government if 
we had come out at once hard and 
straight against Stockholm as a Ger- 
man dodge and villainy. Until Ger- 
many drops on her knee—which she 
will only do when broken on the field— 
it is madness for Mr. Lloyd George or 
any of our statesmen or parties to deal 
tenderly with any peace move; for one 
and all these peace moves are part and 
parcel of Germany’s settled, nicely calcu- 
lated war policy. They are Hohen- 
zollern moves. They are Prussian 
Militarism absolutely. 

A third peace skirmish, quite a little 
reconnaissance in force indeed, is going 
on now and is scarcely yet ended. It 
began apparently with a raid by the 
Catholic Socialist, Herr Erzberger; 
it went on with drumfire from the 
Vatican. I was in Italy when the 
Vatican made its miraculous proposals 
in favor of Italy’s ceding to Austria— 
just when Italy was starting on her 
glorious campaign on the Carso and 
Italian Alps—what she has been able 
to redeem of her people and territory 
in the Trentino in two years’ heroic 
war; for that appears to be what the 
Vatican proposal, so far as Italy was 
concerned amounted to. An Italian 
statesman, to whom I mentioned it at 
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the time, refused to discuss this pro- 
posal. He said he could not regard it 
at all seriously. And indeed, now that 
Germany has replied to the Vatican, as 
well as Austria, it is evident that this 
third German—or pro-German—peace 
move cannot be taken very seriously. 
Belgium is not even mentioned—nor 
Roumania, nor Serbia. Poland is 
out of it too. Germany seems to have 
judged that it will not serve her ends 
to put forth anything like a definite 
suggestion as to returnable property. 
Either she perceives that the Vatican’s 
declaration has gone badly in all the 
Allied countries, or the military situa- 
tion on the whole seems to her at 
present not so unfavorable. Whatever 
the cause, this third peace move by or 
on behalf of Germany looks like dying 
away. But there is a great deal more 
of this kind of thing in store for us. 
The German and pro-German peace 
offensive is only just beginning. Ger- 
many is and has been doing no more 
than dangle the cherry of peace in 
front of our lips. There is no greater 
and more obvious certainty on earth 
than that presently, when the pressure 
upon her armies becomes severer, she 
will suffer the “pacifists’’ and the war- 
weary, the credulous and the selfish 
and sybaritic sections of the popula- 
tions of the Allied Powers to have a 
bite and a taste of it. She may begin 
in earnest first on Russia, offering some 
substantial or alluring terms; though 
that depends on what happens in 
Russia within the next two or three 
months. Before the great new armies 
of the United States begin to pour in 
formidable strenvth intd France next 
year, and the grip of three Great 
Powers on the Western Front tightens 
on her to the strangling point, Ger- 
many will breathe the word ‘“‘Belgium”’; 
and then, 4 little later, pronounce it 
aloud.*» Now that word instantly 


*lhat interesting and bold German pub- 
licist Harden did, according to a Press report, 
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makes an appeal to the faint-hearted, 
selfish and sybaritic sections of our 
own people. These sections recognize, 
we all must recognize, that, so far as 
Great Britain’s own selfish casual 
interests are concerned, so far as her 
self-preservation and safety in the 
immediate future are concerned, the 
German occupation of Belgium is a 
deadly menace. If Germany proposes 
to go out of France and out of Bel- 
gium, these sections would feel that 
they could breathe again. Antwerp 
was described by Napoleon as a pistol 
at England’s head. The occupation 
of Northern France and Belgium by 
Germany is not a mere pistol at Eng- 
land’s head, it is a nest of machine 
guns. Hence when Germany, feeling 
at length hard pressed, proposes in 
earnest to go out of France and Bel- 
gium, every “pacifist” in this country 
and every sybarite who shrinks from 
sacrifice will be instantly alert, eager 
to see forthwith the end of a war from 
which, respectively, the conscience of 
the first and the body of the second 
revolts. There will be a disgraceful 
and dangerous peace clamor in this 
country when Germany artfully makes 
this proposal. No sooner does Ger- 
many play the first of her suit of 
trumps in this peace game—so far she 
has only put down on the board in- 
significant cards unlikely to take a 
trick—than the “pacifists” and syba- 
rites will be for ending the play. They 
will protest that we have won, that 
we have got all in reason we can 
demand: the Germans out of France 
and out of Belgium—it will seem to 
them almost too good to be true! 
Bearing ‘in mind the above, one is 
actually relieved to read the Kaiser’s 
reply to the Vatican and to notice 
that the word “Belgium” is not yet 
even breathed by him. Our ‘“‘pacifists’’ 
and sybarites and embusqués generally 


breathe the word the other day—but it seems 
he fainted in the act. 
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are disappointed and disillusioned for 
the time being; and that is something 
to the good, that is a little to be thank- 
ful for. Frankly, I wish with all my 
heart that Germany would not pro- 
pose to go out of Belgium and France 
till she is being beaten out, and until 
she is clearly on the point of dropping 
on one knee; for we shall be safe then; 
whereas if she proposes to go out 
before she is, militarily, in a very bad 
and demoralized state the position will 
at once become dangerous—the weak 
ones here and in France will be for 
meeting her half way, and a “draw’’ 
will be advocated. 

Now suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that on this basis of the evacua- 
tion of France and Belgium by the 
enemy we had a peace this year or 
next, before America has time to develop 
her mighty resources, and before the 
British Army has had its full, fair 
chance of clearing Belgium with its 
own sword wielded by the first soldier 
of today, Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig, master to his finger-tips in the 
whole art of modern war: would such 
a peace be honorable, thorough and 
enduring? The answer is that it would, 
on the contrary, be dishonorable, un- 
thorough, unenduring. The Belgium 
and Northern France questions are 
after all but one side of the War. 
Even assume Germany ready to give 
up, or compromise on, Alsace-Lorraine 
as well as clear out of Northern 
France and Belgium, that still is but 
one side of the War. There is Poland; 
Roumania; Serbia. There is Italy. 
There is the extremely dangerous 
association between Germany and 
Austria, to end which is a very distinct 
and essential part of the Allied task. 
There is the reorganization of the 
whole of the present Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. If we agreed to close the War 
without setting up Poland—which 
must surely have a seaport on the 
Baltic?—and Roumania and Serbia, 
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left Austria as she is, we should have 
lost, not won or drawn, the War. 
Belgium and the North of France 
are vital questions, of prime impor- 
tance to us; but it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we should enforce terms in 
regard to all these other points. As 
for the African Colonies and the 
Pacific Islands, they can never go back 
to Germany: quite apart from the 
Imperial objections—the attitude of 
South Africa and of Australasia—there 
are the ethical objections to returning 
them to Germany which are over- 
whelming. The natives of Africa 
cannot be handed back as chattels to 
the brutal slave-drivers of Germany. 
A craven peace based on the mere 
evacuation of Northern France and 
Belgium with possibly some wretched 
compromise over  Alsace-Lorraine, 
would overlook all these other pro- 
foundly important questions. Italy 
might as reasonably desire a peace 
which gave her the Trentino and Istria 
and left Belgium under the heel of 
Germany, as we a peace which extri- 
cated Belgium but left over the ques- 
tion of the unredeemed territories and 
people of Italy now under the heel of 
Austria. 

There is only one safe and sane and 
honorable way: that is, to discourage 
and condemn in advance any and every 
peace proposal which does not in- 
corporate the whole demand of the 
Entente Powers. We know perfectly 
well what that demand includes: its 
essentials have been implicit or ex- 
plicit in a dozen authorized speech- 
es of British and Allied states- 
men. It ..ineludes as its inexorable 
minimum: 

(1) The complete evacuation of 
Serbia, Belgium, Northern France and 
of all other countries ravished and 
held by the Germans, Austrians or 
Bulgarians; Alsace-Lorraine te ~ be 
restored to France; Armenia to be 
freed from Turkey. 
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(2) Reparation for damages in those 
countries. 

(3) The cession by Austria to Italy 
of all the country which Italy is now 
fighting for. 

(4) The close for good and all of 
the association between Austria and 
Germany; and the drastic rearrange- 
ment of the territories and status of 
Austria. 

On this basis alone Great Britain and 
the Allies can treat with Germany: 
until the enemy assents to all four of 
these demands it will be weakness 
and dishonor to have any traffic with 
him save the traffic of the sword. 
But our ‘“‘pacifists’’ and self-centered 
sybarites will certainly wish to slacken 
military effort and enter into negotia- 
tions, overt or covert, directly Ger- 
many proposes merely to evacuate 
Belgium and Northern France; and 
there is the gravest danger of the 
clamor, which the war-weary and de- 
bilitated will then raise in favor of 
peace, rushing the country into some 
odious negotiations. Hence the peace 
offensive which is being carefully pre- 
pared and systematized by the rulers 
of Germany today is a lively danger 
to us and to France. Not an hour 
should be lost in taking counter 
measures against this crafty cam- 
paign. There are two ways of fighting 
it. The first is to set to work on 
creating new Armies to be poured into 
France against the time when America 
will be ready. We shall want at least 
three-quarters of a million more men 
for next year. Clearing Northern 
France and Belgium still remains a 
gigantic task. It is perfectly well 
known that we have the men: every 
crowded city displays that fact. They 
must be spared from all manner of 
occupations in which they are at present 
engaged; and men of over the military 
age and women workers will take their 
places. Women are already easily 
doing work in yards and factories all 
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over the Kingdom which, it was lately 
imagined, only young men between 
twenty and thirty could undertake. I 
was through Clydeside last month, 
and saw women in hundreds, in thou- 
sands, doing men’s work in yards and 
factories; women the picture of health 
and happiness—and very pretty, too, 
in many cases. Trust the women to 
fill the places of the exempted men in 
Government offices and in all manner 
of factories and workshops and on the 
land today: they are keen and capable. 

That is one way we must counter this 
pestilent and dangerous German peace 
offensive which will soon be in full 
swing—perhaps before the winter even. 
The second method is not military but 
civilian. We must have without delay 
a great, fresh propaganda campaign 
against the German peace offensive. 
Hitherto our propaganda has been 
well-meaning but quite ineffective. It 
has been spasmodic and diffident, and 
it has been usually too late. What 
on earth is the use for instance of 
collecting with infinite labor—and at 
considerable expense—figures to show 
what a ham sandwich or a pound of 
butter costs from month to month iv 
Budapest or Vienna, or what private 
tutors are paid in Germany, or what 
the ration of red herring is in Berlin? 
It has not helped us to starve either 
Austria or Germany. It is simply idle 
information, though no doubt curious 
in its way. What has all our prop- 
aganda—I suppose some tens of 
thousands of pounds’ worth of it— 
done for us in this War so far? I 
honestly doubt whether its total is so 
useful as the feat of a party of raiders 
from the British Front in Flanders 
today. Our propaganda seems never 
to have concentrated on vital matters 
and driven its points clean home. It 
has been impossible to detect in it 
either war instinct or conspicuous 
literary ability. These are distasteful 
things to write: but they have been 
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said over and over again by thousands 
of people of varying political views. It 
is time we abandoned propaganda or 
had a system that really propagates. 
In regard to this new German peace 
offensive new and stirring propaganda, 
done by those who are not afraid to 
hit, would be of great service. We 
ought to be always ready at shortest 
notice to snow under the weak and 
treacherous peace sections in this 
country whenever Germany makes a 
move; to snow them under with 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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pamphlets and leaflets absolutely: to 
the point. Besides, speakers ought to 
be organized and sent all over the 
country in order to carry out a regular 
crusade against any traffic with Ger- 
many over peace terms which do not 
cover the whole demands of the Allies. 
But what are our propaganda organiza- 
tions actually doing in this extremely 
important matter, one which may at 
any moment become urgent? I can- 
not gather that they are doing any- 


thing at all. 
George A. B. Dewar. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Tue STRANGE WoMAN. 


Madam had taken a faney to Oc- 
tavia Sweeney. ~ 

“T suppose it is the Irish blood that 
makes the girl what she is,’”’ she said. 
“T’ve seen it in shopkeepers’ daughters 
before, so it’s not so much to wonder at. 
For all her queer speech she’s a lady.”’ 

“And for all his queer speech Denis 
Sweeney’s a gentleman,” said Sir 
Anthony. 

“They give their daughters great 
advantages, I believe,’’ Madam went 
on. “Of course this girl’s traveled, 
and she shows the advantage of that. 
I suppose Mr. Sweeney’s a prosperous 
man?” 

“Apparently, or he wouldn’t be 
able to take this holiday from his shop 
every year. He has some sort of a 
manager—John Brett, he calls him— 
of whom he thinks a lot. I fancy he 
has hopes that there will be a marriage 
between his daughter and this Mr. 
Brett.” 

“Dear me,”’ said Madam. “I hope 
the man will be good enough for such a 
charming creature.” 

John, who had been listening, went 


out of the room abruptly. 
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There were a few weeks when Miss 
Sweeney was away in Paris. She 
apparently knew most of the memor- 
able cities of the world. It was a long, 
long time ago since Sir Anthony and 
Madam had visited the immortal 
places she taiked about, but ap- 


parently they had not forgotten them: 


or Madam had not. She said that it 


- was a refreshment to have her memo- 


ries awakened by Octavia. 

“T shall never travel again,’ she 
said. ‘But when I die my spirit will 
fly over Italy. When I was at Rome, 
I threw a coin in the Trevi Fountain 
so that I might return. I never did, 
and now I never shall. We were so 
impoverished by the land agitation, 
That was something we did 
not anticipate. The land seemed 
such a solid security. We were 
luckier than most that we had not to 
give up our place and go away to Dub- 
lin to live. That would have broken 
my heart.’ 

“You should have sent Mr. John 
out to seek your fortune.” 

‘‘All my other boys went out to seek 
their fortune and ours,’”’ Madam said 
sadly. ‘But none of them came back. 
They are widely scattered: Only my 
John will not leave his mother.” 


my dear. 
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“TI don’t blame him,” said Octavia. 
“Tf I had such a lovely mother as you, 
nothing would root me up. As for 
the Trevi it always brings people back. 
There’s a sort of wet, cool, delicious 
feeling when you think of it on a hot 
day. You'll go to Rome again one 
day surely.” 

Madam shook her head. 

“If John found the Crock of Gold 
at the End of the Rainbow he would 
take me to Rome,” she said. “John 
is John-a-Dreams. Money doesn’t 
count to such as he.” 

“He has lovely dreams,” 
Octavia. 

The mother flushed with a shy 
pleasure. 

“You’ve found that out, my dear,”’ 
she said. ‘John’s a poet. It is our 
secret. His father would despise a 
son who was a poet, so we say nothing 
about it. Have you seen any of his 
poetry?” 

“No: I just guessed at it. He’s mad 
on poetry. Soam I. I buy every new 
book of poetry. Of course, I know the 
old ones. My room in Gramercy Park 
is just walled round with parchment 
poets. I wish Yeats could hear Mr. 
John read him. My friend Susan 
Marion Rix knows Yeats. She says 
it is just immortal to hear him read his 
own poetry. He’s to visit us when he 
comes out. Francis Thompson too. 
Susan met him when he was alive. 
She’s not exactly a bud. It would 
tickle you to death to hear all the great 
people that Susan has known. I 
don’t see why Sir Anthony should 
object. Mr. John isn’t a freak. He’s 
just like any other man, only better, 
because he’s a poet.” 

“He’s very manly,” said John’s 
mother, smiling on Octavia. ‘‘He’s 
not quite without practical qualities 
either. He has quite a little business 
in the game and the salmon and salmon 
trout, and conducts it in a most busi- 
nesslike way. He sends things off by 


said 
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parcel post in special boxes, and he 
actually furnishes accounts. ‘Messrs. 
So-and-So in account with John Mc- 
Grady.”’ I wonder who they think 
John is? A little shopkeeper or a 
gamekeeper, perhaps.”’ 

“T know about it. I’ve helped carry 
Mr. John’s parcels to the post. At 
least, I only captured one, I believe. 
He wouldn’t let me carry more than 
that. He told me all about the 
trade.” 

‘He writes disgracefully,”’ said Mad- 
am, “like a schoolboy. And _ his 
spelling is uncertain.” 

“T know,” said Octavia. ‘He spells 
goddess with one d. It’s just lovely of 
him. Seems another kind of goddess 
somehow. Susan says that Yeats 
uses a little i for the Ego.” 

Madam glanced at Octavia with a 
look of alarm, but Miss Sweeney wore 
a quite unconscious look. So perhaps 
the misspelt goddess could not be she. 
Some one in a poem, perhaps. 

A few days later the Howards came 
on a visit. Madam had prepared, or 
had tried to prepare Octavia for Mr. 
Howard. 

“He is antediluvian in his ideas,’ 
said Madam. ‘A sense of humor 
would chasten him. You will like 
Monica. She is a simple creature 
despite her cloistered air.’’ 

“T expect the Sweeneys would 
satisfy him,’ Octavia said lightly. 
“Ask Poppa for the family tree. It 
goes back to the Garden of Eden.” 

“So does everybody’s,” said John 
solemnly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’’ Octavia said. 
“There’s John Brett. He’s Poppa’s 
right-hand man. He came out of a 
coal-mine in England. He looks like 
a gentleman and is a gentleman, and 
Poppa thinks the world of him. I’ve 
known a Duke who looked like a 
bartender.” 

John went out of the room, as he 
had done before when John Brett was 
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spoken of. Miss Sweeney went on, 
playing with a little “lady’s com- 
panion”’ of mother-of-pearl and silver, 
fitted with dainty implements, which 
she thought too cunning for anything. 
It had belonged to‘a great aunt of 
Madam’s and had on a little silver 
plate her name, which had _ been 
Madawm’s in her girlhood—aAlice Talbot. 

“Tt’s nice to be old,’’ Miss Sweeney 
said, replacing the tablet, the bodkin, 
the scissors, the needlecase, she had 
taken out; ‘I mean to know that you 
are old—to have kept the record. 
We’ve nothing in Gramercy Park 
except what we bought. We’ve bought 
a good deal.’’ 

“Records were lost in Ireland. It 
has always been so troubled,” said 
Madam. ‘There’s one thing about 
Ireland. No one thinks a penny 
the worse of you for being poor or a 
penny the better for being rich.’’ 

“TI think I’ll go home and give my 
Poppa his tea,’’ Octavia said, rising 
to her feet. “I left him with Father 
Hennessey. I expect he’s been getting 
rid of quite a slice of his little fortune. 
I wonder what they’re up to?’ 

She overtook John on the road 
half a mile from Cloughaneely. She 
walked with a swift grace. Her arms 
did not swing, the body moved hardly 
at all. The impulse was from the long 
lower limbs. 

She overtook John easily, and walked 
with him. 

“You are coming to tea?’’ she 
asked. ‘You shall help me to cut the 
bread and butter and toast the tea- 
cake. Poppa loves his tea. He very 
seldom has any dinner. He is very 
abstemious. He likes his dinner when 
other people have their lunch, and then 
it has to be as plain as you can get it. 
He’s found a restaurant in New York, 
down Bowery way, where they cook 
bacon and cabbage as his old mother 
used, when the Sweeney family was in 
luck. A French cook is wasted on him.”’ 
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“Why did you never come before?’’ 
John asked abruptly. 

“T told you,’’ Miss Sweeney re- 
minded him. ‘He did not trust me. 
I hope I’m a good American, but I 
adore all this.’ She indicated with a 
wave of her hand the sky and sea and 
mountains. ‘‘Maybe it was Poppa. 
More likely, I think, it was Mary 
Kate Nolan. She was a dressmaker 
with notions that used to work for 
my Momma when Sadie and I and 
Elwin were children. Sadie and 
Elwin did not set much store by Ire- 
land any more than Momma. Momma 
was an Elwin. She said they came 
over with the Pilgrim Fathers. I 
guess that’s why she was so set on 
Europe. She always passed Ireland 
by. She found it too poor and miser- 
able. She preferred Paris.” 

“Oh!” said John. “She went to 
Paris while your father stayed here.’ 

“That’s about it.” 

“Your mother is dead, Miss Swee- 
ney?” he asked. 

“No: as a matter of fact she’s alive 
—very much so. She’s got a divorce 
from Poppa—because he was too fond 
of hard work. They don’t need much 
reason, you know, in some of the 
States. Poppa let her have it. He 
didn’t fret to death.” 

She turned and looked at John, the 
afternoon sun flooding her eyes with 
gold. They caught and kept some of 
the gold. 

“I think my Poppa’s just the salt 
of the earth,” she said, as though she 
challenged him. ‘And Ireland’s made 
him what he is. ‘I’ve got to go over 
every year and sit down in the little 
cabin where I was born,’ he said, ‘else 
I’d lose my soul in business.’ You’ve 
got to hustle round pretty quick to 
keep Sweeney’s ahead of the other 
emporia. Poppa has hustled round. 
It’s up to him to keep Sweeney’s 
buzzing. Now he leaves it to John 
Brett. He feels he can trust John.” 
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John McGrady suddenly darkened. 
He tossed his head back and there 
was pride revealed in the gesture: 
John’s many humble friends would 
have been sceptical of that gesture. 
When the people of the neighborhood 
praised John McGrady they always 
mentioned that he was very humble. 

“T stood on it to come this year,” 
Miss Sweeney went on. “I was talking 
about Mary Kate, wasn’t I? Well, 
Mary Kate was just eaten up by the 
home-sickness. She was very clever 
with her fingers, as clever as a French- 
woman, Momma used to say. She 
was a great worker: the needle was 
never out of her hands unless she took 
up the scissors for cutting. She used 
to press both her hands hard—just 
here, over her shirt-waist. I asked her 
if she was sick, and she said she was 
sick, sick to death, and she’d never be 
wellofit. ‘It’s like a knife in my heart,’ 
she said, ‘and the longer it’s there the 
more it rankles. I wish the girls 
knew what it means to come out. 
They’d be staying where they were 
and not leaving the old people to die 
alone!’ I’ve often thought of Mary 
Kate hugging her poor chest. Poppa 
sent her home, herself and her sister. 
You’d think it was to heaven they 
were going when it was only to Limer- 
ick. I wanted te know what the 
country was like that could bring 
such a look to Mary Kate’s face, to 
say nothing of Maggie’s, the day they 
came to say goodbye.” 

‘“‘What do you think of it?”’ 

“Oh, it’s good enough. I can under- 
stand Mary Kate. It has a soft way 
with it.” 

Suddenly there was a new sound in 
her voice. 

“T saw it in my Poppa’s face every 
year when he went away. It was 
hard on Poppa. Momma despised 
Ireland. So did Sadie. It nearly 
broke Poppa’s heart when Sadie 
divorced her husband and married 
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again. Momma stood by her. Elwin 
said he wasn’t Irish—he was just 
American; and the Irish made his blood 
boil. Then Momma went away from 
us, and there were only me and Poppa 
left. And John Brett came. ‘Tm 
going to Ireland with you this year, 
Poppa,’ I said expecting a tussle. But 
instead of that he was downright 
pleased. It was as though we’d got to 
wait for Momma to leave us before I 
could get to Ireland. Poppa had to 
wait to discover me. I was always his, 
if he’d only known it and not Mom- 
ma’s. Most children are their Mom- 
ma’s. I was my Poppa’s all the time. 
I couldn’t tell when I began to fret 
for Poppa, working so hard with no 
son to help him. Elwin wouldn't. 
He said he couldn’t; and Momma said 
he couldn’t. What was the use of 
Poppa making good if his son had to 
be just a shopkeeper? So Elwin went 
to Yale, and now he lives most of the 
time in Venice. So now—here are 
Poppa and I alone in the world.” 

She paused after the long speech. 
Words rushed to John’s lips. He was 
touched by the confidence. Through 
her odd speech the generous and simple 
soul of the American girl shone like a 
star. 

Before he could find words she spoke 
again, slowly, as though finishing the 
last speech. 

“Poppa and I are alone in the world 
except for John Brett. It’s all been 
easier for Poppa since John came.” 

The words, spoken with an air of 
lingering affectionateness, stopped the 
speech on John-a-Dreams’ lips. While 
he hesitated Miss Sweeney turned 
round and went on. 

“T think Poppa likes you all the 
better,’ she said, ‘because your name 
is John. He has queer fancies. He 
says John is a name to depend on.” 

The sands of the sea had caught 
the afternoon sun that flamed in 
every pool and shallow. The little 
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sails of a fishing-boat rested low on the 
still water like a brooding bird. There 
was not a breath of wind. In the dis- 
tance Cloughaneely, with its white- 
washed walls, lay amid a haze of wood 
and turf-smoke. 

“T saw A. E.’s pictures in Dublin,” 
said Miss Sweeney reflectively. ‘‘He’s 
your Irish Corot, isn’t he? I thought 
his colors couldn’t be true, but they 
are. Honey-color for these sands, 
with liquid gold underneath: verdigris 
for the village in its smoke. I am 
going to carry off as many A. E.’s as I 
can. afford, to make a bit of Ireland in 
New York for my Poppa.” 

It would have been all very well for 
John if it had not been for the in- 
trusion of John Brett into the story. 
Who was this John Brett, and what 
was his relationship to Mr. Sweeney’s 
daughter? 

It was characteristic of John-a- 
Dreams that it had never occurred 
to him to consider if Mr. Sweeney was 
a rich man or not. Nor had it oc- 
curred to Sir Anthony or Lady Mc- 
Grady. Mr. Sweeney had been a 
familiar figure in Cloughaneely for so 
many summers that it did not occur 
to people to be curious about him as 
though he were a new-comer. He 
was understood to have done well in 
America, and Cloughaneely was always 
the better off for his visits. Many a 
thing had been done for the fishermen 
and the village generally, for the little 
church and the schools, directly trace- 
able to Mr. Sweeney’s beneficence. 
But it had all been done so modestly 
and quietly that perhaps the extent, 
the amount of the doing, was not 
clearly perceived. To the minds of the 
people. Mr. Sweeney was on perhaps 
the same level of prosperity as ‘‘ould 
Dan Murphy,’’ who had done so well 
out of being “a gombeen man’”’— 
i.e. &@ money-lender and usurer—as 
well as keeping the village shop, that 
on his demise his wife and daughters 


were able to go and live in Dublin, 
where their names figured in the 
fashionable intelligence of a Dublin 
newspaper, to the huge laughter of 
Cloughaneely. 

John going home after seeing Octavia 
to her own door—he had refused tea 
and gone away with a grumpiness of 
manner unusual to him which did 
not appear to distress the young lady— 
found his mother alittle anxious on 
the score of his friendship with Miss 
Sweeney. 

“She’s very pretty, Ian dear, and 
very attractive,’ she said wistfully, 
“but I wouldn’t like my boy to be 
hurt, and perhaps .. .”’ 

John turned a deep color which 
confirmed his mother’s fears for him. 
He was standing by the chimney-piece 
in her little room which looked out 
over the edge of the cliffs to the 
Atlantic. She was sitting by the 
window in a chair with a very high 
back, not looking apparently at John, 
her head leaning against the support 
of the chair, her eyes looking seaward. 

‘You need not be afraid mother,” 
he said, with a slightly sulky air. ‘“‘She 
would not look at me. I am sure there 
is another man. That is why perhaps 
she is so frank and free with me. She 
treats me as though she were a boy 
and not a girl. I don’t exist for her in 
that way.” 

Madam’s eyes came back from the 
gulls, wheeling and crying above the 
cliffs. The crying of the gulls was a 
sound always to be heard at Clew 
Castle, so common and accustomed a 
sound that the inhabitants were not 
aware of it. 

“T hardly meant it in that way,’ she 
said, with an alarmed air. ‘Her 
father used to work in the gardens 
here when he was a little boy. There 
are none of his people in Cloughaneely 
now, but they are scattered over the 
country. They nearly all keep public- 
houses. Mr. Sweeney has always 
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visited his relatives while he stayed. 
I don’t know if he will take Miss 
Sweeney to see them.” 
“What does it matter?” said John. 
‘‘People like us are getting left behind.” 
“Your father would be horrified,’’ 
said Madam. ‘He would put it all 


down to my teaching. He has a great. 


respect for Mr. Sweeney, but he would 
never think of him as on an equality 
with himself. Mr. Sweeney would not 
expect it.” 

She left many things unsaid. It was 
always easy to Madam to abstain from 
definite speech. The insistent, the 
explicit, were sometimes too violent to 
be spoken. 

John laughed—a rueful laugh. 

“T know what is in your mind, 
mother,” he said. “Be easy. You like 
Miss Sweeney. I shall not interfere 
with your liking or loving. If I were 
inclined to fall in love with Miss 
Sweeney I should be too late. There 
is another Richmond in the field.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tue EVENING OF THE STORM. 


After that there was a little es- 
trangement between John and Oc- 
tavia—on John’s side, for Octavia’s 
eyes when she met John’s asked frankly 
what she had done to offend. 

She was a good deal with Madam in 
those days. There was a scheme a-foot 
of which John as yet knew nothing. 
Octavia had sent a sheaf of John’s 
poems to Miss Rix, who wrote—she 
was always in a violent hurry—that 
she had taken the poems to a pub. 
and that the pub. had been favorably 
impressed. The next report was 
that. the pub. was dead stuck on 
John’s poems and was ready to publish 
them for a consideration. 

“That would not do at all,” Madam 
said hastily. ‘John would never 
consent.”” Meanwhile, over and above 
the poems which were in Miss Rix’s 
or ‘the pub.’s’ hands, there was a new 
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sheaf which Madam had gathered from 
John’s waste-paper basket—it was an 
old fishing creel—and smoothed out 
of their crumples. 

Octavia, considering them, lifted a 
luminous eye to Madan, sitting with 
her embroidery in her lap idle for once. 

“T guess Mr. John’s in love,’’ she 
said. 

Not a touch of pink in her creamy 
cheeks. It was Madam who blushed 
like a girl. 

“A poet is always in love,” she 
answered, and looked down at her 
embroidery. 

“These are the best yet,’ Miss 
Sweeney went on, her brows grave 
over the poems. “I expect the Capitol 
will take them. Curtis Meredith, the 
editor, is a pal of mine. He was at 
college with Elwin. He writes dandy 
verse himself and has the sense not to 
eall it poetry.” 

That July the weather was very 
sultry. There were frequent rains 
which did not clear the atmosphere. 
Thunder was always about, without 
breaking to any satisfactory extent. 
The people were saying that it would 
be better if the storm would come and 
not be hanging about so long. The 
blight was showing on the potatoes, 
and the hay was too wet to save; the 
corn was yet green, and was flattened 
to the earth as soon as it had risen 
up shivering, by the frequent violent 
winds and rains. 

It was such weather as always 
brought a shadow of fear to Clough- 
aneely, which mainly lived by its 
fishing. Its harbor was very ancient 
and inefficient. Cloughaneely had been 
crying out for a harbor this many a day, 
and so far had cried in vain. You 
had only to walk in the churchyard 
and read the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones to know what a toll the Atlantic 
took of the fishermen. 

Mr. Sweeney was in London on 
business, and so his daughter was left 























very much to Clew for society, since 
there was no other house of the neigh- 
borhood at which she visited. The 
houses of the gentry were few and 
scattered. Lord Dunmore was indeed 
a great admirer of Miss Sweeney’s, 
but his wife and daughter were re- 
cluses and the house was a closed house 
to the neighborhood. Then there was 
a lame Captain Muir who had bought 
a small property a little inland from 
Clew, on the banks of the Shannon. 
Captain Muir shot, and fished for 
salmon; and his wife ran a poultry 
farm, and being a practical Scots- 
woman was heart-broken for the 


feckless ways of the Irish servants. 


she employed. Mrs. Muir was a little 
dreary, and the Captain had a furtive 
gaiety when he was from under his 
wife’s eye. He was really a good 
sportsman; but the Rapids, as their 
cottage was called—the name -pro- 
voked racy comment from Miss Swee- 
ney—was always too much in a ferment 
between the poultry and the irrespon- 
sible Irish servants to afford any 
hospitality. Mrs. Muir spent these 
wet days in a sou’wester hat, an oil- 
skin coat and wading-boots, among 
her poultry. The Rapids was as much 
a closed house as the Dunmores’. The 
old friends, Mrs. Chute and the Mil- 
bankes, had gone to live in England. 
It was a sore subject to Sir Anthony 
that the Irish gentry would not stick 
by their people. 

Miss Sweeney was staying at Clew 
when an item of news appeared in the 
Dublin papers which Sir Anthony 
read aloud at the breakfast table. 
He was very fond of Miss Sweeney, 
and would laugh at some of her odd 
racy. sayings. She brightened the 
house, he said: boys were all very well, 
but give him a daughter. John had 
done his best to be a daughter—it 
was a familiar jibe, so familiar that 
John hardly winced—but he had not 
quite succeeded. It was a long time 
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since they had had a girl in the house. 
What was Monica Howard doing? 
Oh, to be sure, she had come out 
under Lady Stretton’s wing. She had 
been dancing through her first season. 

“Monica comes to us for August,”’ 
Madam said. She had winced when 
Sir Anthony talked about a daughter. 


-Cecilia was never out of her mind. 


She could not expect, she hardly 
wished, that her husband should 
remember as she did. ‘‘Her father is 
going to America. You know, his 
cousin, Sir Lancelot Howard, is the 
Minister at Washington. 

‘“‘America!’”’ repeated Sir Anthony, 
and got as near to guffawing as ever he 
did. ‘I beg your pardon, my dear,”’ 
he said to Miss Sweeney. ‘‘You don’t 
know Mr. Howard. He’s never stepped 
out of the Middle Ages. I had almost 
said Noah’s Ark. America will be a 
shock to him. How the Americans will 
stare at him and he at the Americans!”’ 

“T’ve met Lady MHoward,’’ said 
Octavia. ‘“‘She’s just too sweet for 
anything. I have a friend who’s very 
independent. She’s Lou Tapplin, the 
daughter of the Lumber King. She 
says she won’t be presented at Court 
because she wouldn’t kiss your Queen’s 
hand—she’s downright independent— 
but I’ve seen her kiss Lady Howard’s 
for no reason at all.’’ 

Sir Anthony had hardly time to 
stare and wonder at this speech. How 
on earth had Mr. Sweeney’s daughter, 
charming girl as she was, come to know 
Lady Howard? He had glanced down 
at his paper and the heading of a 
paragraph caught his eye. 


“A DuistineuisHep IrisH-AMERICAN 
VISITOR.” 


“Mr. Denis Sweeney, head of the 
world-famous dry-goods store, Swee- 
ney’s of New York, with his beautiful 
daughter, is at present on a visit to his 
native place, Cloughaneely, which he 
is in the habit of revisiting every 
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summer. Mr. Sweeney is engaged at 
the present moment in working out the 
details of a great scheme which is to 
benefit especially the people of the 
Western and Southern seaboards. Mr. 
Sweeney’s munificence is well known. 
He has founded an Orphanage for 


children of Irish parentage in America. 


The Sweeney Home for Old Ladies on 
the Hudson, in its gardens of many 
acres, is his foundation, as is the 
Sweeney Convalescent Home adjoin- 
ing. It is understood that a great 
part of Mr. Sweeney’s immense for- 
tune will eventually be devoted to 
philanthropic purposes, and that much 
of his beneficence is to be devoted to 
Treland.”’ 

‘“‘We’ve been entertaining angels 
unawares,” said Sir Anthony, laying 
down the Freeman’s Journal. 

“My!” said Miss Sweeney. ‘Poppa 
will be annoyed, but not surprised. 
He always said he wondered how he’d 
got off so long. The American press 
has eyes all over it.” 

“But how splendid of him!” ex- 
claimed Madam. “I have a different 
opinion of American rich men from 
this moment, if your father is one.” 

‘“‘Poppa was born simple,’ said Miss 
Sweeney. “I don’t know how he ever 
managed to hustlesoas to get Sweeney’s 
on as he did. Money can’t do much 
for him. You can’t eat two dinners, 
he says. But you can wear two 
frocks, I remind him. Indeed, if you 
make up your mind to it you can wear 
a dozen in a day. I’ve liked the simple 
life here. At first I thought I couldn’t 
do without my maid—so many of 
my dresses fasten at the back, and 
Poppa was butter-fingered when I 
asked him to help me. Miss Horan 
has taken on the job now. I can’t 
do my own hair one little bit. But I 
don’t see Deane in Cloughaneely— 
she’s so English. She might be scorn- 
ful, and then I’d have to give her her 
salary for a year and tell her to go. 
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I’d never get her like again. She’s so 
bristlingly respectable.”’ 

John absented himself a good deal 
in these days. He and Captain Muir 
fished together and ate their lunch by 
the river-side. They had very good 
catches, one or two of a record size. 
Indeed, one salmon of John’s got into 
the Times, and set a number of esti- 
mable Englishmen to packing their 
portmanteaus with feverish haste and 
telegraphing to Irish hotel-keepers 
who said they had free fishing—and 
had, till a keeper came in sight. 

John had been looking handsomer 
than ever in these days. He had got a 
new homespun suit on the strength 
of a little mare he had bought for 
thirty guineas and sold for eighty. He 
had acquired a straw boater, and 
there had been even a suggestion of 
colored socks; there was a picturesque 
knitted tie, which lit up John’s dark 
face with a touch of vivid color. 

Now he had gone back to the cau- 
been through which his hair showed. 
The caubeen was dear to John, and 
Miss Sweeney had sniffed at the 
boater. 

“As for your clothes,’ she had 
said, “the new ones will soon be as 
saturated with tobacco as the old.” 

“How do you know that they are 
saturated with tobacco?” John had 
asked, in the shy boyish way in which 
he was more beautiful than ever. 

“They smell of heather and to- 
bacco mixed,’’ Miss Sweeney said, 
adding, ‘“‘Don’t you remember the 
day you nearly drowned me—with the 
boat? Or perhaps I nearly drowned 
myself. You caught me just in time, 
and I smelt the tobacco on your coat— 
and the heather.”’ 

John flushed. He remembered the 
moment well: and Miss Sweeney, as 
she made the direct drawling speech, 
looked as though she knew she did 
something audacious in making it. 

Madam was troubled that stormy 
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July when the high white western 
sky was filled with great blobs of wind: 
when it was wet and hot: when the 
thunderclouds came up against the 
wind and there were many days when 
the boats could not get out. 

Tony was on the ocean, perhaps. 
One could not be sure. He had 
written that he was making his way 
to New York to get a boat home. 

“The poor boy will have no money,”’ 
said Madam. “He will have to work 
his way home, I expect, and he re- 
covering from illness too.’’ 

“Not a bit of it,’ Sir Anthony said 
mocking. ‘‘Tony’ll fall on his feet. 
He’s a pleasant companion. Some one 
will pay for his pleasant company.” 

Madam had been resting her heart 
on John all those years during which 
her boys had been scattered. Now she 
was distraught with joy at the thought 
of Tony’s coming back. He had always 
been the gay, irresponsible one, and 
he had been very fond of his mother, 
although so ready to fly out into the 
world early and leave her. 

She was disturbed by the bad 
weather and the incessant storms. 
There were always the cat’s-paws on 
the water, and the incessant rising and 
crying of the wind. Then came a 
calm day, a day of quiet, very strange 
after the high winds. Madam had 
been indoors most of the day with a 
headache, lying down in her room. 
The wind had given her the headache, 
she complained. But Mary Ellen 
Sheehy had said to Miss Sweeney, 
who sat by Madam, bathing her fore- 
head with eau-de-Cologne till she slept, 
that it was the fear was on her for 
Master Tony. 

“She never got over the fear,’’ she 
said, “since Miss Cecilia, the poor 
lamb, was brought in in the sail of a 
boat and the water dripping from it. 
She’s had a dale to bear, our Madam, 
and is it any wonder at all, but she’d 
be afear’d about Master Tony?” 
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Madam awoke refreshed after her 
sleep She got up and put on the 
dress she usually wore at dinner, a 
gray poplin with a swathing of Limerick 
lace about the shoulders. As she came 
into the drawing-room she looked 
very young and slender to Miss 
Sweeney’s eyes, the only eyes which 
beheld her and they were under- 
standing ones. Octavia was reading 
“Sir Charles Grandison,’’ which she 
had picked out of one of the mouldy- 
smelling bookcases in the library, with 
a satirical enjoyment. Looking up at 
Madam coming down the long draw- 
ing-room, reflected in many mirrors, 
she said to herself that Madam would 
live and die a girl. One of her moments 
of odd shyness was upon Madam. 
She came timorously, while Octavia 
sprang up and set the most com- 
fortable chair for her. There was a 
fire burning. It was so damp at Clew 
that a fire was always acceptable. 

“Sir Anthony has not come in?” 
said Madam. “And where is John?”’ 

“They have not come back yet. 
They went over to the Islands in the 
afternoon with the boat that took the 
food. Dr. Verschoyle went with them. 
There is a case of typhus on the 
Islands.”’ 

“T hope they will not run into any 
danger,”’ said Madam, fearfully. “I 
will not say that they ought not to have 
gone. The poor Islanders! I wonder 
where the typhus comes from to those 
rocks? The last time it broke out the 
doctor and nurse both died.” 

“Dr. Verschoyle seemed hopeful. 
He said they had not the Jubilee nurse 
when the fever broke out before. 
Nor an isolation hut as they have now. 
Sir Anthony and Mr. John had to go 
to see for themselves. If Poppa had 
been here he would be with them. 
They meant to have been back before 
you came downstairs.” 

Madam lifted the blind which had 
been drawn down. There was no sun: 
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only some watery lines of white low 
down over the sea. The waters heaved, 
gray and glassy. It was not a cheerful 
evening. 

“The poor people on the Islands,” 
said Madam. “They have a very hard 
time. What with their little crops 
being washed off the rocks, and the 
potatoes blighted on them, and their 
old boats too bad to go out after the 
fish unless in very fine weather, it was 
bad enough for them without the 
typlius.” 

Suddenly there was a violent clap of 
wind, and the blind she was holding 
fell from her hand with a rattle. 
Madam cried out on her saints, and 
turned about with a blanched face. 

“The storm is rising again,’’ she 
said. ‘It is an ominous sky.” 

“They will be safely landed long 
ago,’ said Octavia, coming to her 
side. 

“But they will be coming back,”’ 
said Madam, “They will be coming 
back. They would not stay long 


because they would know that I should 
be frightened.” 

Octavia drew Madam’s little figure 
close to her with a strong young arm. 
She hid the white face and the dilated 
eyes against her shoulder. 

“T was to say,” she said, “that if the 
weather looked threatening they would 
not be back tonight. They would 
take a bed at Father O’Brien’s.”’ 

Within her own mind she prayed 
to be forgiven the lie, rejoicing that 
we possess each so impregnable a. 
citadel, that eye to eye, heart to heart, 
we can hold our secrets against all 
comers, if we will. 

“T am very easily frightened,” said 
Madam, lifting her head. “Ever since 
my Cecilia lost her life I have been 
afraid of the sea. You should have 
given me Sir Anthony’s message before. 
The weather is threatening, and Father 
O’Brien will keep them for the night. 
They will come back when the storm 
is over. As for Tony, I must leave 
my boy in the hands of God.” 


(To be continued.) 





~ 


HOW IT WILL STRIKE POSTERITY. 


In the last three years we have 
learned ‘“‘how it strikes a contem- 
porary,’’ but we have begun to forget 
the standpoint of posterity. It was 
our own standpoint in the old days, 
but unconsciously. We judged by the 
result and thought little of the process. 
Napoleon was beaten, and there was 
an end on’t. There were heroes and 
there vere victories, so many victories 
that it was not easy to remember them 
all. It took a long time, but then it 
‘was a very big business, and we should 
expect it to take a long time, and per- 
haps we did not quite realize that, a 
century ago, a year took as long to 
live through as it does now. There 
were casualty lists and there were 


broken hearts, but ‘‘things like that, 
you know, must be at every famous 
victory.”’ It was almost with surprise 
that we read the contemporary tale 
of the 


long, long course of 

doubts, and fears, 

The heart-sick faintness of the hope 
delayed, 

The waste, the woe, the bloodshed and 
the tears 

That track’d with terror twenty rolling 
years. 


darkness, 


The heart of our ancestors knew its 
own bitterness, but we were strangers 
and could not meddle therein. 

Now we know what it felt like to live 
through the Napoleonic wars and the 
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struggles which preceded them. We 
can see “in clear dream and solemn 
vision’’ the days in the middle of the 
eighteenth century when this country, 
with its astute and not too reliable 
ally, Frederick of Prussia, battled with 
France and Austria, when disaster 
followed disaster and William Pitt 
made the boast he was faithful to re- 
deem—‘‘My Lord, I am sure I can 
save this country and nobody else 
can.”’ We can picture the time when 
we were fighting a losing battle with 
the American Colonies, when France 
and Spain hoped to take for Pitt’s 
victories a revenge that would have 
destroyed our claim to rank among 
the great nations of Europe, when 
Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria formed an armed neutrality to 
threaten the sea power on which our 
hope depended, and when we found it 
better to have Holland as an open 
enemy than as a treacherous neutral. 
There was an ignominious summer 
when the French and Spanish Fleets 
commanded the Channel and lay for 
nearly a month before the indignant 
and humiliated eyes of the people of 
Plymouth. There was another sum- 
mer when the French landed in Jersey. 
For three years Gibraltar was in grave 
peril. Enemy cruisers infested our 
coasts, and our Fleet more than once 
lost command of the sea. India was 
threatened and the French seemed 
likely to undo the work of Clive while 
at home we were squabbling and riot- 
ing about Catholic emancipation. Pos- 
terity has been content to remember 
about this war that we were beaten 
by our own kith and kin in America. 
‘Contemporaries knew that they had 
trembled for Gibraltar, for India, and 
for Canada, and that they had kept 
them safe through a war in which 
Great Britain was without a single 
friend or ally and during a great part 
of which she stood alone against a 
world in arms. Let one who lived 
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through these evil days tell how it 
struck a contemporary: 


The Empire was shaken and con- 
vulsed in almost every quarter. Do- 
mestic faction pervaded all the De- 
partments of Government, infected the 
Navy, and manifested itself in every 
debate in either House of Parliament. 
A large proportion of society here at 
home regarded the American Rebellion 
with favorable eyes, and _ secretly 
wished success to the cause. Our 
distant possessions, unprotected, fell 
into the hands of France and Spain. 
Our Commerce was intercepted, cap- 
tured, and greatly diminished. Each 
year seemed to produce new foreign 
Adversaries and to augment the public 
distress. Futurity presented to all 
men a most discouraging prospect, and 
Peace appeared to be not enly distant 
but unattainable, except by such 
sacrifices of National Revenue, Terri- 
tory, and Honor as could not be con- 
templated without dismay. 


Fortunately, our German foes are 
better qualified than we are to appre- 
ciate this particular standpoint, which 
mutatis mutandis is likely to reappear 
in the reminiscences of living Germans; 


‘but even in our happier prospect we 


can understand, as three years ago we 
could not, the anxieties of the eight- 
eenth-century diarist. 

The War of American Independence 
took seven years; the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars took twenty-one, 
during by far the greater part of which 
not 

one ray o’er the nations ascended 
To light the long darkness of doubt 

and despair. 


If hope deferred has made hearts 
sick today, we begin to understand the 
tortured hearts of a generation which 
we have always remembered by its 
triumphs. The great French war be- 
gan hopefully. We seized French 
colonies and possessions, and we 
blockaded the French fleet in its 
harbors. Our Army numbered only 
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some 30,000 men, and the French had 
half a million; but we were rich and 
could finance our allies, and Pitt formed 
the first of the five greater coalitions. 
When would the war be over? Great 
Britain was joined by Austria, Prussia, 
Spain, Holland, and Sardinia, and who 
could doubt that such an alliance must 
speedily break the power of a dis- 
united France? But four years after 
the war broke out Great Britain was 
alone—not alone against France, but 
alone against France and her allies. 
Disaster had overtaken our arms. The 
Duke of York had led more than half 
our Army into Flanders and had been 
defeated. Prussia and Spain had 
deserted us almost at once, and Spain 
had joined the enemy. Austria, after 
a longer struggle, had given up in 
despair. Holland had been compelled 
to obey her conquerors. France had 
produced the greatest soldier who ever 
lived; and we had to fight not a 
machine which we might hope to rival, 
but that strange and inexplicable power 
of the human mind which cannot be 
improvised. At sea the combined fleets 
of France and Spain and Holland were 
superior in numbers, and had these 
fleets been able to come together we 
could scarcely have hoped to hold our 
own. While we were watching not an 
inferior fleet in a single harbor, but 
three fleets dispersed in six different 
harbors, there occurred “a famous 
strike among the sailors in the ships 
which guarded our shores. 

The months of April and May, 1797, 
were perhaps the most anxious mo- 
ment in all our history. No man 
knew that we were not on the verge of 
a widespread outburst of revolution. 
A powerful political party, led by a 
man of genius, was declaring that the 
French had no intention of invading 
us and that the real enemy of the 
people ,was the Government, whose 
stringent police measures threatened 
the destruction of popular liberty. 


A great fear ran through the country. 
Did the sailors sympathize with Revo- 
lutionary France? Pitt remedied their 
grievances and hanged their ring- 
leader, and they returned to duty. 
But they had given the French and 
the Dutch a great opportunity. Hos- 
tile fleets lay at Brest, at Cadiz, and 
off the north coast of Holland, while 
mutinous sailors blockaded the mouth 
of the Thames, seized trading vessels, 
and landed and sacked private houses. 
Ireland was in rebellion, and the 
United Irishmen were waiting to wel- 
come the French and the Dutch. But 
the summer months passed without 
irretrievable disaster; and in October 
Dunean, with the fleet which a few 
months before had been in mutiny, 
shattered the Dutch fleet off Camper- 
down. Never again did the enemy hold 
the command of the Channel. But 
the following year brought fresh 
dangers in French invasions of Ire- 
land and Egypt, and a French league 
with Tippoo Sahib for the destruction 
of British dominion in India. As pos- 
terity, we have known these things by 
their happy endings; now we can 
realize the contemporary anxiety while 
the happy endings were still in the 
future. British successes led Europe 
to take heart again. Prussia declined 
to fight, but Russia and Austria took 
the field. Russia soon deserted, and 
joined Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia 
in another armed neutrality; and the 
defeats of Marengo and Hohenlinden 
compelled Austria to make a peace 
which recognized France as the master 
of Europe. 

There followed the truce of 1802 
and the renewal of hostilities between . 
France and Great Britain; and for 
three years men’s minds, sometimes 
with good cause, and sometimes with- 
out it, were full of the dangers of in- 
vasion. “The Channel is a ditch, 


which it needs but a pinch of courage 
to cross,’’ said Napoleon. The false 
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alarm at Fairport in “The Antiquary”’ 
represents the anxiety of the time; and 
Stevenson was true to history in the 
scene in “Weir of Hermiston’’ where 
Kirstie meets Hermiston to break to 
him the news of his wife’s sudden 
death and his first question is “Has 
the French landit?’’ Before this 
menace was removed, hopes had been 
raised by the formation of the Third 
Coalition. ‘They were all full of 
Prussians and Swedes and Danes and 
Russians coming soon with irresistible 
destruction on Bonaparte,’’ wrote Mrs. 
Creevey, on her return from a party. 
“TI wonder if there is a chance of it. 
I don’t believe it.’ Six weeks after 
the Battle of Trafalgar Napoleon com- 
pelled the Austrians to make an 
ignominious peace, and the timorous 
Prussians crouched beneath his yoke. 
Napoleon, with his remarkably politic 
sense of humor, insisted that Prussia 
should annex Hanover. Great Britain 
retaliated—as both Napoleon and his 
Prussian ally knew that she would 
retaliate—and Frederick William ITI, 
taking his small courage in both hands, 
made war on France. Napoleon in 
two blows destroyed the Prussian 
Army, and, entering the capital as a 
conqueror, issued the Berlin Decrees. 

It was well for this country if every 
subject of King George met the news 
of Jena in the spirit of Wordsworth’s 
famous lines: 


Another year! another deadly blow! 

Another mighty Empire overthrown! 

And we are left, or shall be left, 
alone; 

The last that dare to struggle with the 
Foe. 

"Tis well! from this day forward we 
shall know 

That in ourselves our safety must be 
sought; 

That by our own right hand it must be 
wrought; 

That we must stand unpropped or be 

laid Jow. 
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The prophecy came true. Russia still 
remained; and in the Russian interest 
we made the unsuccessful expedition 
to the Dardanelles, which, with similar 
failures at Alexandria, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires, depressed the na- 
tional spirit. Then 

the firm Russian’s purpose brave 
Was bartered by a timorous slave 


at Tilsit. The war had been going on 
for fourteen years, and once more our 
ancestors stood alone against the world. 
Once more hope was revived by the 
resistance of the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese; and we sent to the 
Peninsula a great expedition intended 
to mark a departure from the old policy 
of wasting our energies in small at-. 
tempts which, even if successful, could 
not affect the issue of the war. After 
six months’ fighting we were left with 
some troops at Lisbon, and the pessi- 
mists of the day were convinced that 
an expeditionary force in the Penin- 
sula had been, and would be, useless. 
Then perhaps the largest army that 
had ever been sent in one body from 
these shores was dispatched to seize 
Antwerp in a combined operation with 


the Navy. They destroyed Flushing 


and returned home, leaving a large 
proportion of their number dead by 
disease. Austria, which, unlike Prus- 
sia, showed a real determination to 
throw off the French yoke, again took 
up arms and was again defeated. Our 
measures of retaliation against the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were leading 
to serious trouble with the United 
States of America. 

We can best see how it struck a con- 
temporary bya few’ sentences from 
Sir Walter Scott’s review of the year 
1809, contributed to the “Edinburgh 
Annual Register.”” Scott’s moral cour- 
age wes not less than his physical 
and he was far removed from the panic 
mongers who, before the year 1809 
was over, were denouncing Welling- 
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ton’s ‘victory at Talavera as worse 
than a defeat; but his words are suf- 
ficiently grave: 


Never since the commencement of 
the war had the affairs of this country, 
of Europe, and of the world worn so 
dark an aspect as at the entrance of 
the new year. The continental war, 
which had excited such high and at 
one time such reasonable hopes, had 
ended not more triumphantly for 
France than disgracefully for the ally 
of England and for England herself. 
.. . Austria had thrown down her 
arms. In the Peninsula a campaign 
which had opened with the fairest 
auspices had terminated disastrously. 
. .- In all parts of the world, even 
those which were secured by distance 


.and the seas from the restless ambi- 


tion of France, the prospect was little 
less gloomy. ... The dispute. with 
the United States had been renewed 
with fresh violence at a moment when 
it seemed to be closed. ... From 
India intelligence of a more painful 


nature had arrived; disputes had. 


arisen between the civil and military 
powers, and though these disputes 
were now concluded, it was not until 
a part of the Madras army had 
broken out in actual rebellion. But 
of all calamities, foreign or domestic, 
none so deeply affected the people as 
the lamentable expedition to Wal- 
eheren; its origin, progress, and ter- 
mination were alike intolerable to 
recollect; it began in folly, it was 
conducted by imbecility, and it ended 
in disgrace. 


A few more misfortunes had to follow— 
the worst of them the American War 
of 1812, with its disastrous effects 
upon our shipping—before Scott’s 
letters and his poems begin to tell how 
victory strikes a contemporary: 


The emotions of the spirit-rousing time, 

When breathless in the mart the cour- 
iers met, 

Early and late, at evening and at 
prime; 

When the loud cannon and the merry 
chime 


Hail’d news on news, as field on field 
was won, 

When Hope, long doubtful, soar’d at 
length sublime, 

And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 

Watch’d Joy’s broad banner rise; 
watch’d Triumph’s flashing gun. 


How will posterity think of the 
great German War, long after the 
struggles of the Allied Powers have 
ended in victory and when all our 
unquiet hearts are at rest? We cannot 
expect that our grandsons will have 
greater insight into the sickness of 
hope deferred than we used to have 
in the days when a world war was still 
a chapter of history. Our heart, too, 
knows its own bitterness; but they 
will have scant sympathy with the 
records of our complaints of bad 
weather and bad luck, of the failure of 
an ally to answer our reasonable 
expectations, of the unwillingness of 
commanders or statesmen to take 
occasion by the hand. It all came 
right in the end; what matter whether 
one year or the next? they will argue 
—callously, as it seems to us; but they 
‘never knew the sacred dead.” It 
will be difficult for them to appreciate 
even our most reasonable anxieties, 
and they will laugh at any signs of 
panic that we may leave behind us. 
Written in large letters over the 
history of the war will be three names 
—Marne, Ypres, and America. The 
danger, they will admit, was great, 
and it menaced every hope for the 
world’s progress. But equally great, 
they will say, was the initial German 
failure. In the early months of the 
war the champions of the Right 
knew that Evil was not to be vic- 
torious; that though the obscene 
thing might possibly succeed, in avoid- 
ing utter disaster, it could not achieve 
that triumph which alone could en- 
throne it as lord of the world. And 
they will remember that, in the third 
year of the war, the long fierceness of 
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the struggle was relieved by the 
knowledge that the forces of Evil were 
indubitably doomed to utter destruc- 
tion, and that only the date of the 
victory of Humanity remained an 
open question. They may allow 
that before the entry of the United 
States into the war there was some 
reason to fear, not, perhaps, the final 
issue, but the long years of exhaustion 
which might precede it. But they will 
regard any pessimism in the summer 
of 1917, as, at the best, a natural but 
far from courageous impatience. Rus- 
sia—yes; but Russia meant a delay of 
a year, and a Free Russia was worth 
the suffering of these months of 
postponement. Of course, there were 
disappointments; war never was with- 
out them; but they will not believe 
that we, “expectant of the certain 
end,”’ can have found it really hard to 
leave the things that were behind and 
press on to the prize of our high calling. 
Submarines and air raids upon civilians 
did not give the Germans victory, and 
therefore, though they meant suffering 
in many forms, they were but episodes 
and incidents in a world’s redemption. 

It. will not be sympathetic, nor even 
just, reasoning; but posterity will not 
know all and cannot understand all. 
We are fighting to save our children 
from the very things which alone 
could bring them, as they have brought 
us, understanding. No future genera- 
tion can be just or fair in judging us 
unless it experiences such a conflict 
as we hope, in God’s mercy, will never 
again bring ruin and death upon the 
Old World and the New. They will 
praise us because we endured to the 
end, they will applaud our triumph, 
and they will be grateful for our 
victorious struggle. ‘But none of the 
ransomed ever knew how deep were 
the waters crossed.’’ The words of the 
hymn are capable of an application 
beyond their own greater meaning. 
If one generation can save another, 
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the very act obliterates the possibility 
of the complete realization of the 
sacrifice. 

There is, indeed, one aspect of the 
struggle in which the sympathy of 
posterity may be greater than ous 
used to be with those who fought before 
our time and saved us from such 
things as have now come upon us. 
We have but scant records of the 
sorrows of our forefathers. The pro- 
portion of the population actually 
engaged in fighting in the great French 
War was infinitely smaller than today, 
and the newspapers were sternly 
impersonal. Letters preserved among 
family papers have brought tears to 
younger eyes, but the number of their 
readers is small. Tablets on the walls 
of our churches are frequently in 
words which seem pompous to the 
taste of a later generation and fail to 
evoke the sympathy they crave. Poetry 
and music touch us here and there; 
if the music of ‘The Flowers o’ the 
Forest’”” was indeed composed after 
the Battle of Flodden, it has preserved 
forever the sorrow of a day long fled 
and has linked together the mourners 
of many generations. The widest 
appeal has come from fiction: when we 
think of the sorrow of Waterloo we 
think of Amelia-at Brussels praying 
for George. An occasional recorded 
sentence makes a vivid impression, as 
the Duke of Wellington’s saying that 
there is nothing so terrible as a battle 
lost except a battle won... But the 
sorrows of bygone wars can make 
small appeal to generations who. do 
not know what war is, and on whose 
imagination its pomp and circum- 
stance, and its vicissitudes of triumph 
and failure, leave a deeper impression 
than its bloodshed and its tears. The 
grief of today is neither more nor less 
cruel than the forgotten griefs of 
battles long ago; but it is much more 
widespread, and its records will survive 
in a much larger variety of written 
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and printed words. Letters, news- 
papers, photographs, memorial vol- 
umes, will remain in great numbers 
to tell the cost of victory. We would 
not ‘have later genérations know the 
whole agony of our own unhappy day. 
They will read of brave and wonder- 
ful deeds on land, on sea, and in the 
air, and of the brave and wonderful 
suffering and endurance of soldiers 
and sailors and airmen; but not even 
the numerous records of this genera- 
tion will preserve the complete picture 
of that courage and endurance, or of 
the brave and noble spirit with which 
stricken wives and mothers, worthy 
of the men they loved, are bearing a 
The Times. 


burden not the less hard because it is 
common. We hope to save posterity 
from the terrible knowledge of what 
such sufferings are; but we trust that 
some of the simple and natural ex- 
pressions of our sorrow which will go 
down to them will help them to 
understand something of the price at 
which their and our freedom is being 
purchased. We, who know, hope that 
what will strike a happy and unknow- 
ing posterity is not the glory of the 
coming victory, but the faithfulness 
unto death which is creating it, and 
the awful responsibility of those who 
bring upon the world such things as 
are happening today. 





THE GREAT 


i. 


An earlier age was very much con- 
eerned with high speculative argu- 
ments and proofs of the existence of a 
Deity. Today, these reasonings fail 
to interest us. We feel that even if 
they could establish all they set out to 
do, we still would be left with our 
vital needs unsatisfied. Granted that 
you could prove the existence of a 
Cause adequate to- account for the 
universe of matter and of mind, or 
could show that the sum of things 
exhibits “a dramatic tendency, a 
clearly marked progress of events 
towards a mighty goal,’’ to be ex- 
plained only by the working of a 
master dramatist, of what avail would 
such achievements be to meet the 
demands of life or satisfy the inerad- 
icable cravings of heart and soul? 
Our deepest desire is for comrade- 
ship, warmth, and blessedness, a 
sense of harmony with ourselves and 
with the universe. And the bloodless 
categoriés*of philosophic thought can 
nevergive us these things. Moreover, 
our ambitious attempts to compass 
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the unbounded are doomed to failure. 
The agnosticism of a generation ago 
has not passed without teaching us a 
much needed lesson. It has shown us 
how great the word “God” is. For 
now we know that either God is every- 
thing to us, or He is nothing. He 
is either.the supreme basic Reality, 
into which all other realities run 
down, and in which they find a mean- 
ing, or else He is the empty figment of 
our imagination. Hence, we must 
treat with tenderness and compre- 
hension those who, because of the very 
greatness of the assertion, have not 
the courage to say that they believe 
in God. Further, it has made all dog- 
matisms, whether in science or re- 
ligion, henceforth impossible. Around 
and beneath us are fathomless abysses. 
The laws of nature are simply con- 
venient symbols which we use to 
express a small portion of an inex- 
pressible whole. Our scientific cer- 
tainties are being constantly threat- 
ened with dissolution by some fresh 
discovery or some newer insight into 
the facts. “Canst thou by searching 
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find out. God?” asks an ancient sage. 
We, too, might ask, “‘Canst thou by 
searching find out the secret of the 
world or of the living self?” - But 
agnosticism is partial; its function is 
preliminary and negative; it helps to 
clear the air, tainted with the vapors 
of superstition, that the fires of faith 
may burn more brightly. 

And so, today, we are facing an 
immensely significant spiritual situa- 
tion. The fact is unquestionable 
that men realize, as they never 
realized before, that without a God 
of some kind life is intolerable, and the 
world drama is no drama at all, but a 
meaningless series of events which 
only beguile us with an empty appear- 
ance of reason and purpose. The 
names and characteristics ascribed to 
God are as various as the minds which 
conceive them. But beneath the 
variety there is unity. The demand is 
for a Power in alliance with which 
man can realize himself and achieve 
his destiny. Here and there an in- 
dividual may be found who rejects 
both the name and reality of God; 
yet even such belated spirits maintain 
that the attitude of soul which belief 


in a God implies must remain even 


after the belief has vanished, if man is 
to attain his highest and live in con- 
formity with his better self. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, unable to find a God in 
the calm of his own study, makes his 
wonderful discovery in the blood- 
stained trenches of France and Bel- 
gium. He is spokesman for thousands 
of others whose scepticism has been 
profoundly shaken by the - tragic 
events of the time. Our day, to use 
the language of the New Testament, is 
one of the ‘‘days of the Son of Man’’— 
a day of reckoning, red with judgment 
and terror, a day which summons all 
men to take counsel of their hearts, to 
make account of their inner resources, 
to get face to face with the primary 


meanings of things. The unexamined 
Livine AGE, Vot. VIII, No. 411. 
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life is impossible at the present time 
to any man in whom there is still 
unquenched a single spark of serious 
thought. Professor Gilbert Murray 
has recently said that “what would 
have been deemed, before the out- 
break of the world tragedy, romance 
and melodrama has become the com- 
monplace experience of multitudes 
of commonplace persons.’”’ The Man- 
in-the-street has in a moment become 
conscious of deep promptings, of 
worlds not realized. To his eye the 
universe has suddenly unveiled itself 
as something infinitely mysterious, 
enigmatic, and even menacing. Out 
of this unwonted experience many 
are asking today with poignant sin- 
cerity—Do we need God? If so, 
what kind of a God is it that we 
need? 

But the man who asks this ques- 
tion is making a great discovery about 
himself. He learns that he is greater 
than all his thinking, that his utmost 
powers of reason and understanding 
come out of a self in whose unconscious 
depths there are needs, impulses, 
cravings, instincts that are the driving 
forces of his life. It is because of these 
needs that there wells up a yearning 
for satisfaction, which the world 
denies us. We make a claim on life 
which is contradicted by life as it is 
actually lived. 

We long for a good which we do not 
possesses. But this contradiction can- 
not be borne; the whole man cries 
out against it and gropes in the dark 
for some Power able to bring about a 
reconciliation. So much is this the 
case that Voltaire’s oft-quoted saying 
that “If there: were no God, it would 
be necessary to invent one,’’ contains, 
in spite of its flippant cynicism, a 
profound truth. We begin thus, not 
with high abstract ideas, from which 
we descend upon the conerete and 
living world, but with humagp nature 
as seen in ourselves and in others. 
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And we are impelled to seek for some 
Reality large enough to answer the 
demand of our discovery. In other 
words, the emphasis has been trans- 
ferred from abstract thought to the 
vital full-blooded facts of subjective 
experience. 


II. 


“Friendship,” says Aristotle, ‘‘is 
indispensable to life. For nobody will 
choose to live without friends, al- 
though he were in possession of every 
other good.’’ The value of friendship 
lies in the need of perfect understand- 
ing which the soul craves, a sharing of 
its pleasures and pains, an interchange 
of thought and encouragement, and 
of moral strength. But in every 
human friendship there lies implicitly 
a Friendship of another and a higher 
order. We idealize our friends, we 
attribute to them qualities which at 
best they possess only potentially, and 
when they fail us we weep the bitter 
tears of an infinite loss. If beyond and 
above our human friends, there is no 
Other, if their goodness and sympathy 
are the only goodness and sympathy 
that exist, then, indeed, we are the 
victims of a tragic fate. For love is 
ever seeking to go beyond the temporal 
and the visible, to mingle with the 
vastness of the infinite and divine. 
It is true that some, while rejoicing in 
visible friends, find it impossible to 
realize friendship with ihe Invisible. 
Yet from a psychological point of view 
there is no line of demarcation be- 
tween friendship with our fellowmen 
and friendship with God; both spring 
out of profound necessities of nature. 
My consciousness is, by its very con- 
stitution, something which implies 
that others have experiences in com- 
mon with me, and that we can share 
these experiences mutually. In other 
words, sociality is not an accident of 
human nature, it is one of its structural 
principles. Yet this inborn instinct 


can atrophy by disuse. We can, as 
Professor Coe says, depersonalize our 
fellows until they seem to be little 
more than things. Only by loving, 
helping, and serving them do they 
become real to us as persons. It is as 
we thus set aside our own self-seeking 
aims and identify ourselves with others 
that we rise to the conviction that 
there is a common Will worthy of our 
utmost devotion. This common Will 
is God operative in us. We rise to 
friendship with Him through the 
cultivation of the impulses which 
urge to friendship with ourfellow-men. 

And yet there is an area in every 
life to which friends have no access. 
It is, from one point of view, a pathetic 
reflection, that every man, the hum- 
blest as well as the greatest, carries 
within him a world of thought and 
desire and emotion unshared by any 
other creature. Our every thought is a 
soliloquy. All our mental history is 
simply a debate in which the speakers 
are the solitary single self. Of its 
joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, how 
little can be communicated to ano‘her 
mind! Yet its experiences constitute 
the deepest reality of our lives. ‘To 
understand all is to forgive all,” say 
the French; but the difficulty lies in 
the understanding. Unscalable bar- 
riers divide personality from personal- 
ity. Hence we mistake the motives 
of our fellows, and, in our blindness and 
ignorance, misjudge them and strike 
cruel blows at their happiness and 
peace. ‘No soul touches another 
soul except at one or two points,’ 
says F. W. Robertson, himself one of 
the loneliest of men, “and these 
chiefly external—a fearful and a lonely 
thought but one of the truest of life.’’ 

There are moments when the con- 
sciousness of this inner solitude comes 
home to even the most frivolous. Who 
that has stood beneath a star-strewn 
sky at midnight and has glanced at the 
myriad suns which constitute the 
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brilliance of the milky way, has not 
felt affrighted, overwhelmed by the 
immensity of the physical universe 
over against the littleness and loneli- 
ness of human life? Or, turning from 
the outer to the inner sphere, who that 
has wandered even for a brief space 
in the corridors of memory, haunted 
with the ghosts of the past, the ap- 
paritions conjured up by unhappi- 
ness or guilt, has not felt like some 
wretched prisoner condemned to soli- 
tary confinement, which turns exist- 
ence into a horror, and which, if not 
relieved by a healing presence, may 
end in the madness of despair? These 
are the moments when the soul breaks 
-through the conventionalities, the 
small and petty round of trivial 
thought, and stands face to face with 
infinite mystery, and feels like the 
ancient mariner: 


O Wedding-guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea; 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Searce seemed there to be. 


As we grow intellectually and spirit- 
ually our loneliness deepens, we yearn 
for some kindred spirit to look into 
our hearts and to read us as we are, 
but too often no such spirit answers 
the call. Some who have come to us 
with the promise of deliverance have 
failed us. They are too self-centered, 
too prosaic, too lacking in imaginative 
insight, or they have not that mystic 
gift before which every door of the 
soul flies open, and we enter into the 
joy of a passionate comradeship that 
fills life with satisfaction, brings 
strength to every burden, and unity 
‘to all our sundered powers. Every 
sincere and thoughtful spirit must 
long for someone with whom to open 
up intercourse of thought and feeling, 
by whom to have itself understood, 
to have all its inner complexities and 
contradictions cleared up, and all its 
secrets brought nto the clear light of 
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consciousness. Modern physicians tell 
us how the maladies of a “shut- 
in personality,” hidden fears, de- 
sires, distresses, irrationalities—in brief 
thoughts and wishes which the suf- 
ferer drives out of his conscious life, 
only to keep them alive and active in 
the unconscious—how these founts of 
mischief may be dried up by simply 
convincing him that he is understood, 
that these intimate experiences are no 
longer his own private possession, but 
are shared by another. This cleansing 
and healing process, so necessary to 
the abnormal, is not less necessary 
to the normal. The great and form- 
ative experiences of the _ spiritual 
life are essentially lonely—sin, sorrow, 
temptation, and the growth of a 
moral or spiritual purpose. Temptation 
may have its occasion, but not its 
cause, in an object which appeals to 
others as well as to oneself, yet the 
real force of the trial depends upon 
one’s own character, and the special 
appeal which challenges one’s own 
desires. Each man must fight his own 
battle; he must fight it alone. The 
tempter and the tempted must strug- 
gle in a wilderness where no mortal 
eye can mark the tragedy or the 
triumph. And so, too, is it with the 
experience of sorrow. The instinct of 
the newly smitten heart is to go apart 
in silence and retirement; in the dark 
hour of desolation the soul knows that 
it is beyond the sympathy of its 
fellows. ‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.”” It is in moral solitude 
also that we dream every noble 
dream of being and of doing good. 
Our dreams seem the most shadowy of 
wraiths when confronted by the harsh 
realities of waking experience. Yet to 
these visions we must be loyal even 
if our loyalty should cause us to taste 
the experience of a great Christian 
soul of the fourth century, of whom it 
was said that “he had only two 
friends, God and death; the one the 
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defender of his innocence, the other 
the finisher of his troubles.’ 


ITI. 


With the dropping away of human 
associations we turn by instinct to a 
superhuman Companionship. In the 
experience of moral failure it becomes 
possible for us, through free and open 
speech with God, to bear the vision 
of ourselves in the strength that comes 
from the belief that He is at once the 
embodiment of justice and sympathy, 
the ‘All-knowing,’’ who is also the 
All-loving, in whose unerring insight 
we take refuge alike from our self- 
despair and our self-complacency. In 
the strain and stress of moral trial, 
one has but to turn the attention 
from the pleasant sin with all its 
tawdry attraction, and fix it upon the 
invisible and silent Presence that sees 
all and notes all, and out of the sub- 
conscious will rise sacred and beautiful 
memories to rob evil of its glamour, 
and lift the soul in triumphant energy 
above its enemies. In the pressure of 
grief, let the prayer of affliction rise 
to the mighty fatherhood of God, and 
the burden is eased, we cherish a faith 
stronger than death, we no longer 
despair of life, we distrust our fears 
and believe our hopes. The realiza- 
tion that God is the ally of our ideals 
is itself no small guarantee of victory, 
for it strengthens: us to meet the 
frowns of the world and the negative 
feeling of our own weakness; and even 
if the fears that beset us remain in 
undiminished strength, we know that 
they are vanquished. 

Suppose it could be shown that the 
“great Companion is “dead,” as a 
distinguished man of science of an 
earlier generation imagined, that He 
is only the creation of our hopes and 
fears, that on this earth man is the 
only divinity there is—what a night of 
despair'*would fall upon millions of 
lonely and burdened hearts! A modern 
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psychologist once put to a number of 
persons this question, ‘‘If you became 
thoroughly convinced that there was 
no God, would it make any great dif- 
ference in your life?’”’ One reply was, 
“Tf I were convinced that there was 
no God, I fear a sense of loneliness 
would become intolerable.” ‘As for 
any responsibility or ability to face 
life and death with composure,” 
wrote another correspondent, “any 
incentive to be perfect in things 
hidden from outsiders, any exhilaration 
in life to try to do my best—I could 
not conceive it without the idea of 
God.” Another writer described God 
as “the hidden strength of my strength 
and the stay of my weakness—some- 
one to understand me, requiring, 
reproving, but loving.’”’* These tes- 
timonies point to a typical human 
experience. The psychologist is right, 
therefore, when he says that the 
‘Yeligious consciousness values God 
chiefly as a companion. The need of 
Him is a social need. . . . The God- 
consciousness even in its superficial 
and conventional forms is a defense 
against the feeling of utter loneliness 
and solitude that comes upon most of 
us at times.’ We are alone, and yet 
we are not alone, around and about 
and within our loneliness is the com- 
panionship of God if we but open our 
hearts to receive it. This is no ex- 
pression of an over-strained spiritual- 
ism; on the contrary, it has been 
verified in the experience of men in 
every age, the mystics, the reformers, 
the seers and prophets, a Socrates; a 
Paul, a Luther, and a Lincoln, and 
myriads of lesser spirits who bear wit- 
ness that to them through communion 
with the Unseen have come comfort, 
strength, and insight which no human 
fellowship could impart. Though we 
ourselves as yet have had no direct 
and mystic contact with the Divine, 
*Psychology of Religious Belief, by J.B. Pratt, 
sae 266-7. 
bid., pages 268-9. 
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let us at least believe it to be possible 
on the testimony of other souls, and 
we, too, in due season will know that 
God has broken silence to us. 

We need divine companionship to 
enable us to bear the pains and griefs 
of life. We know how human com- 
panionship in suffering changes the 
quality of the suffering, so that what 
else were unendurable can be borne, 
and can even be made a matter of 
rejoicing. Who has not experienced the 
healing, unifying, and strengthening 
power of sympathy, even though the 
sympathy is powerless to move by a 
hair’s breath the causes of the an- 
guish? ‘The grief which all hearts 
share grows less for one,’’ said Buddha. 
Yet in all human consolation there 
is a defect. Between the closest 
friends the barriers of the flesh inter- 
vene a thousand imperfections, give 
rise to misunderstanding and estrange- 
ment that often end in the bitterness of 
death. Not here can the heart find 
permanent comfort or an abiding 
triumph over the sharpness of pain. 
We need another and a greater Com- 
panion. “In God,” says Professor 


Hocking in his masterly work, The . 


Meaning of God in Human Experience, 
“we have the union of an Other-than- 
all-men, and an Other whose relation 
to me is not subject to evil through its 
own defect; one from whom, therefore, 
I can anticipate no pain that must 
refer me to still another for its trans- 
muting. It is not the power of God as 
mighty, in comparison _with other 
forces in their own fields, that is of 
value to us; it is not God as miracle 
worker, tumbling Nature-masses about 
through Herculean or Jovian command 
of energy; it is not even God as vin- 
dicator, doer of particular justice, 
meeting and overcoming the inequities 
of men’s judgment by a more pene- 
trating judgment; it is rather God 
as intimate, infallible associate who is 
present in all experience as That by 
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which I too may firmly conceive that 
experience from the outside. It is 
God in this personal relation (not ex- 
elusive of the others that alone is capa- 
ble of establishing human peace of 
mind, and thereby human happiness.’’* 
There is a fruitful truth in the belief 
of all mystics that in some way, not 
to be conceived by us, God is afflicted 
in all the affliction of His children. 
We realize this in some small measure 
through our own experience of vicari- 
ous suffering. The innocent, we say, 
suffer for the guilty. We should rather 
say that they suffer with them. But 
this suffering which seems to us 
intolerable, so utterly irrational, is the 
most redeeming and cleansing force in 
history. Not a pang is fruitless of its 
due. Thus, to a certain extent, we 
ean rise to the thought of God sharing 
with us our grief, and by this par- 
ticipation we are lifted above it into 
confidence and peace. Pain takes its 
place as only a transient element in a 
larger and abiding Reality. Just as 
in the life of God it is always passing 
into joy, so in the life of the human 
soul its function is temporary and its 
goal supreme blessedness. Viewed 
from this standpoint, suffering ceases 
to be local or accidental; it takes on a 
“eosmic,”” universal significance, and 
by the vision of this truth we are 
reconciled and at rest. To know that 
God knows my pain, and, in some 
sense,;sfeels it, is itself a relief. I am 
no longer in some lone desert, racked 
with a private distress, shut up to 
endure as best I can the agony which 
Nature or man, or my own ignorance 
inflicts upon me. “I am in God’s world, 
bound up.inha bundle of life with One 
infinitely greater and stronger than I, 
and, therefore, Master of every evi. 
that can befall. This conviction,robs 
pain of half its sting. It, is this truth 
that Augustine expresses in his prayer, 
“Thou didst know that I was-suffering, 


*Pages 335-6. 
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and no man knew. Thou findest 
pleasure in us, and so regardest each 
of us as if Thou hadst him alone to 
care for.” 

There are many who, while acceding 
to what has just been said, are dis- 
couraged by the seeming unreality of 
the spiritual world, by the transcendent 
greatness of the universal Mind, and 
turn away as though such a God were 
too high for them, His abstractness 
and loftiness removing Him from 
warm and living contact with the soul. 
The idea of the Divine companionship 
does not find them; they cannot 
realize it. Now, speaking broadly, 
man needs the help of a mediatorial 
spirit whom he recognizes to be 
perfectly loving and perfectly good. 
Through the contemplation of such a 
personality a sense of the unutterable 
reality of the Divine nature is born. 
For God’s most majestic revelations 
shine forth in a soul consecrated to the 
ideal, expendirg itself in creative 
acts of self-sacrifice, possessed by the 
pure spirit of love. Now such a 
mediator is enshrined in the heart of 
the Christian religion. In Christ is 
portrayed as nowhere else, all that the 

The Contemporary Review. 
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heart of man can conceive as most 
worthy of God. It is by fixing. the : 
attention on the historical image of - 
Christ, by letting it work freely on ; 
heart and imagination that we gain 
the conviction of a living and dynamic 
Love at the center of the universe. 
We feel instinctively that no real 
catastrophe can overtake us in a world 
where He is present, that He can hear 
us when we pray, and that this thought 
is a more powerful defense and a more 
urgent incentive than all the pro- 
nouncements of the logical under- 
standing. Not by struggling and 
straining after an experience which 
baffles the most ardent pursuit, but 
by surrender to the mystic spell which 
Christ’s personality forever exercises 
on the receptive spirit, do we enter 
into the secret of blessedness, the sense 
of fellowship with Him who, from one 
point of view, is our ideal Self, and 
yet from another, is greater than any 
self. He is the ever living Presence 
that brings serenity and peace amid 
lire’s tragic sorrows and _ disillusion- 
ments, and transfigures the last despairs 
of guilt and shame with the hope of 
reconciliation and victory. 
Samuel McComb. 





THE VINDICATION OF DRIVER THOMAS TOMKINS. 


Number 53896271 Driver ,Thomas 
Tomkins was, according to all report, 
the worst man in the entire British 
Arrhy. So, at least, thought his Num- 
ber One. Such, with even greater 
intensity, was the opinion of the Ser- 
geant-major; and the verdict of the 
sergeants’ mess found an''echd in the 
breast of every man Jack in the 
battery. 

After nine months in France he was 
still without a pal. The reasons for 
his comrades” dislike were various as 
their natures. A few appeared to 
consider the fact that he was a con- 


script was sufficient to render him 
taboo. Many, themselves none too 
squeamish, regarded with an aversion 
almost amounting to horror his lavish 
obscenity. It must be admitted, too, 
that their objection was not without 
foundation, for none could remember - 
a single occasion on which he had 
delivered himself of two words un- 
tinctured with expletives. But by 


far the greater number were of the 
type that judges a man by his actions 
rather than his words. 

“Tf ’e’d only be’ave decent, I'd. 
easy put up with ’is talk,’’ remarked 
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Driver Weeks one day to his friend 
Jerry Wild. The latter fully agreed. 

“°F ain’t got: no notion o’ self- 
respect,’’ continued Weeks. ‘J never 
seen ’im wash ’isself prop’ly, and ’is 
chin’s always like a bloomin’ packet 0’ 


needles. An’ can’t ’e just swing the 
lead?” 
“Aye,” chimed in Bill Waters, 


“did yer see ’im on groomin’ this 
mornin? ’E did nowt but look up 
at old Jimmy Pollard yonder.” And 
he indicated an observation balloon 
up aloft with a contemptuous jerk of 
the thumb. 

“H’m,” exclaimed Jerry, “no doubt 
’e ts a fool. ’E might at least ’ave 
pretended to work, eh, Bill?”’ 

Waters grinned sheepishly. ‘Well, 
slong as the orficer don’t notice, 
what’s the odds? I say, ’e don’t arf 
think somethin’ of ’imself, that new 
orficer, don’t ’e?”’ 

But Weeks was not thus to be 
diverted. ‘Funny, ain’t it,” he said, 
“but some’ow, though ’e don’t do 
much groomin’, ’e seems to care for 
"is ’orses in a way.” 

Here the wheezy notes of a trumpet 
that had evidently known better days 
broke in upon their talk. 

“Fall-in,”’ said Waters. And so 
they turned in to afternoon stables, 
which (let us hope) prevented any 
further conversation for the next 
hour or so. 

The Sergeant-major waxed eloquent 
that evening upon the same theme. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter 
with him,” he exclaimed, for at least 
the thousandth time. ‘Can’t get any- 
thing out of him, nor smarten up his 
ideas nohow. I’m dead sick of putting 
him on fatigues. He’s never been 
really tidy on main parade. This 
morning it was that he hadn’t shaved, 
and said he hadn’t any stuff to clean 
his buttons. J can’t do nothing with 
him!” 

“I'd like to find the beggar as could,”’ 
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was Sergeant Jenkins’ acid retort. 
‘°K takes no notice o’ words, and you 
can’t knock no sense into ’im. I’m 
about at my wits’ end what to do. 
This very blessed mornin’, when Mr. 
Ellis went round the tents, an’ comes 
to my sub., ’e finds there, wrapped up 
in the brailin’, a pair o’ spurs J never 
seen the likes of. There warn’t no 
steel visible, only rust, an’ I’ll bet it 
were an eighth of an inch thick. An’ 
’is bandolier——’’ Here his wrath 
boiled over and choked further utter- 
ance for a minute. Then he proceeded 
with his plaint. 

“I’m tired of bein’ strafed for ’is 
shortcomin’s, and the orficers don’t 
seem to understand the job you’ve got. 
It’s ‘Sergeant Jenkins this’ and ‘Ser- 
geant Jenkins that.’ I’m fed up with 
the whole blamed business. If Mr. 
Duckworth ’ad only let ’em put ’im 
in the trough t’other day, ’twould ’ave 
done ’im a sight o’ good. ’Stead o’ 
that, ’e interferes. But there! they 
never understands. ’ : 

“H’m,” said the Sergeant-major, 
“T reckon he ought to be a Christmas- 
pudding maker: one job a year, and 
fifty-two weeks to do it in. Maybe 
he might do something as an Easter- 
egg decorator. But he’s no good in 


the Army.” 
“Wonder what ’e really was in 
civvy life? ’E’s down as a hawker, 


but strikes me ’e was a rose-maker for 
Alexandra Day.” With which cutting 
sarcasm Sergeant Jenkins relapsed 
into silence and betook him to a 
cigarette. 

Indeed. Driver Tomkins was no- 
torious. His harness was the dirtiest 
in the brigade, and he himself the 
most disreputable individual that could 
have been found in the whole of the 
British Expeditionary Force. Titanic 
efforts to impart to him some slight 
knowledge of the benefits of cleanliness 
met with only a temporary result. 
Within a few days further exhortation 
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was sure to be required. It was this 
eternal missionary work as the apostle 
of hygiene that chiefly embittered the 
hapless Sergeant Jenkins. Albeit of 
Celtic extraction, he was of all men 
most patient, but even to the endur- 
ance of a Number One in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery there are limits, 
and the long-suffering of Job would 
have been wasted on Driver Thomas 
Tomkins. 

In short, Tomkins was a blot on the 
earth—a disgrace to the badge he 
wore; at least, so he had more than 
once been informed. The catalogue 
of his crimes occupied two whole 
sheets and the beginning of a third. 
The C.O. found him utterly in- 
tractable; his section commander 
loathed the sight of him; he was 
absolutely detested by his Number 
One, and the men who should have 
been his chums frequently recorded 
their impressions of him in no uncer- 
tain manner. 

Amid this general concurrence there 
was but one dissentient voice. Lieu- 
tenant Duckworth, the left section 
commander, was one of those unprac- 
tical people called idealists, and as 
such refused to believe that even so 
hardened a sinner as Tomkins was 
altogether depraved. In his opinion 
the man had been spoiled by tactless 
handling. He once suggested this to 
his chum Coghill, to whose section 


the recalcitrant belonged. Coghill. 


laughed him to scorn. But the days 
passed and the weeks, yet still no 
gleam of grace appeared. 


The Major opened a long official 
envelope. “Operation , orders!” he 
said, and then, ‘“Let’s see, isn’t it your 
turn for F.0.0., Duckworth?” 

“Yes, sir!’’ 

“Right—you will report at Head- 
quarters tomorrow for final instruc- 
tions. We needn’t bother about 
signalers for the present, but what 
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about runners? Whom shall we 
say?’ 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir, I should 
like to call for volunteers. I always 
prefer them in such cases.” 

Now that same evening what should 
happen but that the Sergeant-major 
should find Driver Tomkins in the 
act of stealing hay? Caught red- 
handed, the man pleaded insufficient 
food for his horses, but this the 
irate warrant officer regarded as an 
idle ,excuse. Tomkins was placed 
under open arrest, and left to ponder 
over the injustice of all present-day 
systems, for on this occasion the 
excuse happened to be genuine. 

Next morning, on main parade, 
Driver Tomkins appeared without 
his box respirator or his spurs. He 
had forgotten them, it seemed. This 
was too much for Sergeant Jenkins, 
who straightway proceeded to pour 
out the vials of his wrath. 

“Forget, forget! Can’t yer find 
nothin’ different to say, only that? 
You're always forgettin’. When the 
’ell are yer ever goin’ to remember, 
always gettin’ the subsection into 
trouble? You’re a disgrace to the 
Royal Regiment, that’s what you 
are.” 

The arrival of Mr. Coghill checked 
further comment. But the man next 
to Tomkins, glancing at him, chanced 
to observe a strange expression upon 
his countenance. So unusual an oc- 
currence chained his attention, until 
the Sergeant-major, perceiving him, 
exclaimed sharply, ‘‘Eyes front there, 
Driver Willis.” 

Why had this Number One’s last 
remark stirred Tomkins? He had 
often heard the same thing before, but 
then it had never rankled. Now the 
words aroused a defiant challenge 
within him, and Driver Willis thought 
he heard him mutter, ‘‘I’ll show ’em.’’ 

Before the parade was dismissed, 
Mr. Duckworth came forward and 
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asked for volunteers to accompany 
him as runners on his expedition. 
To the general surprise, Driver Tom- 
kins stepped out immediately. The 
men stared; the Sergeant-major gaped 
astonishment. Mr. Coghill too seemed 
not a little taken aback. 

At office hour Driver Tomkins was 
brought before the C.O. After hearing 
the accusation and the prisoner’s 
defense, the Major glanced keenly at 
him for a moment before speaking. 

“Driver Tomkins,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
are a hard case. I hear you have 
volunteered to go as a runner with 
Mr. Duckworth. I shall let the matter 
stand over for a few days, and if you 
behave well you may be given another 
chance.” 


Forth flashed the barrage with one 
great roar from the muzzles of a 
thousand guns. Very lights and dis- 
tress signals from the enemy trenches 
lit up the dawn in all directions. The 
infantry were beginning to go over. 

Lieutenant Duckworth too was up 
and doing. He was to reach Hill 47 
and there establish his observing 
station, and his party was soon on the 
move. They ran the gauntlet of the 
Boche barrage with only one casualty. 
The hill was reached in safety, the 
lines laid out, and the Lieutenant 
threw himself down and pulled out 
his glasses. 

Presently he started. ‘My God!’ he 
cried, “they are coming back.’’ 

He turned to the telephonist, but 
his instructions were never received, 
for at that instant a stray shell burst 
almost on top of them. Driver Tom- 
kins was thrown violently to the 
ground, and half buried in dirt. For 
a minute or two he lay half-stunned, 
then slowly and painfully rose. Blood 
was trickling from his right shoulder, 
and his left arm hung helpless. 

He looked around. There lay Mr. 
Duckworth, literally blown to pieces. 
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The little group of signalers were all 
dead and horribly mutilated. One 
runner, his lungs pierced, was coughing 
up blood, a ghastly sight; while of the 
other nothing remained beyond a few 
scraps of blood-stained clothing. ? 

He turned to assist his wounded 
comrade, but at that moment the 
man, with a stifled groan, fell back 
dead. 

A moment later he was aware of a 
stream of running men, khaki-clad, 
some with fixed bayonets, others un- 
armed and wounded. One of these 
latter, badly hit, sank down beside 
him. 

“Oh, my God, my God!’ he wailed. 

“What happened?” cried Tomkins. 

‘He got us with his machine-guns,” 


gasped the man with a groan. ‘Oh, 
my God!’’ and then he fainted. 
Tomkins turned to flee. He had 


gone several yards when suddenly he 
came to a dead stop. Sergeant Jen- 
kins’ angry face had risen before his 
mental vision. For a long moment he 
hesitated. They couldn’t blame him 
when everyone else was retiring. 
Besides, he was wounded, and even to 
him life was sweet. 

He turned again. More figures in 
khaki streamed into view over the 
crest. A dogged look crept into his 
eyes. 

“After all, they’re my mates,” he 
muttered. “A disgrace to the regi- 
ment!” “then viciously, between his 
clenched teeth, ‘‘I’ll show ’em.” 

Back he went to the telephone. 
The explosion had blown away a piece 
of the wire, and it was some seconds 
before he could find the loose ends. 
Then he moved the box a short dis- 
tance, until he could hook them 
together. In his state it was impossible 
to tie them. Then he pressed the 
buzzer key, and put the receiver to 
his ear. 45 

A voice at the other end answered 
his call. 
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“Our men are retreating, sir. 
They’ve come back over Hill 47.” 

“Is that you, Duckworth?” 

“Mr. Duckworth is_ killed, sir. 
I’m,one of his runners.” 

“Where is the enemy?” 

Tomkins glanced over his shoulder. 

“They’re just coming up the other 
side, sir, a few hundred yards off.” 

Tomkins’ work was done. In less 
than a minute orders were going 
through to the different artillery 
groups to meet this sudden change in 
the tactical situation. Meanwhile he 
turned to the wounded infantryman. 

A few minutes later a long gray 
line of German infantry appeared over 
the ridge. Then time shrapnel began 
to burst among them. 


They found him there next day, 
riddled with bullets from the shells 
his message had brought in time to stop 
the enemy attack. He was still bend- 
ing over the wounded infantryman. 

The news caused a great stir in the 
battery. 

“Well,” exclaimed Driver Weeks 
(and there was a strange gulp in his 
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voice), “poor old Tomkins won't 
never get strafed again.”’ 

“No,” said Bill Waters. ‘‘He seemed 
awful bad, but he did care for ’is 
’orses.”” 

“Aye, there’s good in the worst of 
us,” added Jerry Wild. “I only wish 
I could shake ‘ands with ‘im 
now.” 

“Well, Jenkins,” said the Sergeant- 
major, “we've lost the most trouble- 
some man in the battery. But I’m 
not sure I’m glad. Anyway, I wish it 
had been a Blighty.” 

“He died game,” said Sergeant 
Jenkins, “and that wipes out a lot, 
I suppose. ’E might have been some 
good after all.”’ 

The news was the chief topic of 
conversation in the officers’ mess that 
night. 

“Tt’s extraordinary!’’ said the Major. 
“After all his bad record here, the 
Royal Regiment need not be ashamed 
of him. Had he lived, I should have 
put him in for a decoration. I’m sure 
he deserved one.”’ 

“Poor old Duckworth was right 
after all,” said Coghill musingly. 

- F. G. 





THE TEMPER OF IRELAND. 


By An IrisH SOLDIER. 


At Holyhead one disedvers a sig- 
nificant difference between the Eng- 
dishman and the Irishman. As the 
traveler attempts to pass across the 
gangway from the pier to the mail- 
boat an official asks him to state what 
his nationality is. The Englishman 
almost invariably answers “British’’; 
the Irishman always answers “TIrish.’’ 
Now and then, but at long intervals, 
an Englishman may be heard to reply 
“English”; an Irishman is never heard 
to reply “British.” The significance 
of these replies is, surely, that the 
Englishman cares more for the British 


Empire than he cares for England, and 
that the Irishman cares more for 
Ireland than he cares for the British 
Empire. This distribution of loyalty 
is not affected by the Englishman’s 
singular ignorance of his Empire’s 
history or the Irishman’s ignorance of 
anything outside Ireland. Every Irish- 
man is familiar with the name of 
Gladstone, because Gladstone’s life 
affected Ireland; but many English- 
men know nothing whatever of Par- 
nell, although Parnell’s life affected 
England. If the reader will remember 
that the Irishman insists on his nation- 
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ality to the point of tediousness, and 
that the Englishman is casual about 
his nationality and ignorant of his 
subject races he will have greater ease 
in understanding some of the an- 
tagonism that exists between England 
and Ireland. 

When I joined my regiment in 
Dublin seven weeks ago, I did so in the 
belief that I should find Ireland in a 
disturbed and self-conscious state. I 
expected to find conversation cen- 
tering on the political situation, and 
taking, very frequently, a dangerous 
turn. When I left Ireland the ruins of 
O’Connell Street (which Englishmen 
call Sackville Street) were still smoul- 
dering, and men were staggering under 
the disaster which had fallen upon 
their city, though the sense of calamity 
was rapidly giving way to a feeling of 
bitter anger against the Government 
which had allowed the leaders of the 
Rebellion to be executed. I imagined 
vaguely that the situation would have 
become intensified. There had been 
four by-elections in which Sinn Fein 
candidates had easily defeated the 
official Nationalists, and I was told by 
my Irish correspondents that Sinn 
Fein was sweeping the country. 

I came to Dublin expecting to see 
badges and buttons and favors in every 
buttonhole proudly proclaiming sym- 
pathy with Sinn Fein, and was a little 
uneasy at the thought that my coun- 
trymen would look coldly on a man in 
khaki. I even imagined that little 
boys in the street would call offensive 
names after me. 

But it was not so. In the first four 
weeks of my stay in Dublin I saw four 
persons with Sinn Fein badges: two 
little boys, a girl, and a woman. 
There were portraits of the executed 
rebels in the news-agents’ shops, but 
the sale for them seemed to have died 
down. No one offered an insult to me 
because of my khaki uniform, although 
I frequently went through parts of 
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Dublin where one would, in times of 
trouble and deep feeling, expect to 
receive such insults. I was as free from 
offensive remark in the Coombe as I 
was in Grafton Street. I lay emphasis 
on this fact because one hears in 
England that Irish soldiers dare not 
spend their leave in Ireland because 
of the insults and contumely that are 
offered to them when they come home. 
These tales are either untrue or very 
grossly exaggerated. 

The lack of outward show of Sinn 
Fein sympathies seemed to me to be 
remarkable, and I twitted a friend of 
Sinn Fein views with the decline in 
popularity of his movement, and was 
promptly challenged by him to walk 
with him and count the number of 
badges and buttous to be seen dis-~ 
played. I accepted his challenge. 
His astonishment at the end of our 
journey during which we had not seen 
one Sinn Fein favor displayed, was 
comical and complete. A non-com- 
missioned officer informed me that 
he had noticed a great decline in the 
number of Sinn Fein badges that were 
worn and a growth of greater friendli- 
ness towards soldiers. 

But it would be absurd to argue 
from this that Sinn Fein had lost its 
hold on the popular mind. My ex- 
perience is confined to Dublin. I 
know nothing of what is the power of 
Sinn Fein in the country. Moreover, 
one ‘has to testify to the fact that Sinn 
Fein does not deal in insults and 
offensive speech. It is, from my 
observation, an orderly, decent, and 
restrained movement of young men 
of generous and noble minds; a sin- 
gularly selfless movement in which 
self-abnegation has become almost a 
fetish. I am a soldier in the British 
army, with a strong sense of the right- 
ness of our cause and a strong dislike 
of the violence which led young 
Irishmen to rebellion at the Easter of 
1916; but I very gladly testify to the 
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fine spirit and disciplined behavior of 
the Sinn Fein leaders and their men. 
I should be proud to lead such men 
and to serve with them in a fight 
against the Germans. 

Nevertheless, it is true, I think, to 
say that Sinn Fein was not so strong 
in its hold on the city population, at 
all events during the first four weeks 
of my stay in Dublin. This loss of 
strength was due primarily, I imagine, 
to the fact that the public statements 
made by the leaders of the movement 
were vague and formless, and after a 
while merely repetitions. The leaders 
put forth no program, and people 
began to suspect that this was because 
they had not got a program to put 
forth. They talked of the establish- 
ment of a republic in Ireland, although 
it was palpable to everyone, even to 
themselves, that such talk was utterly 
idle. Their refusal to take part in the 
Convention hurt them, for people 


. ‘were confirmed in their belief that the 


Sinn Feiners were planless: their 
refusal to submit their proposals, if 
they had any, to the test of discussion 
in a Convention was treated as a 
confession of impotence and political 
poverty. When at last they were 
brought to the point of making a 
definite suggestion, namely, that a 
mercantile marine should be created to 
carry cargoes from Ireland to other 
lands in disregard of English shipping, 
the intellectual bankruptcy of the 
, Movement became plain. 

People wanted to know how the 
mercantile marine was to be created. 
How was it to be financed? Where 
were the ships to be built? Where 
were the crews to be Obtained? How 
was it to be protected from assault? 
Mr. Arthur Griffiths, the founder of 
the Sinn Fein movement, pronounced 
in favor of a co-operative mercantile 
marine; but it was difficult to think 
of the farmers of Ireland yielding up 
their hoardings to an enterprise of that 
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sort. ‘The ships would have to be built . 
in Belfast—which is hardly a Sinn 
Fein city. The crews would be par- 
ticularly difficult to obtain, apart from 
Ulster, for the tradition of seafaring, 
other than fishing, has almost died out 
of the other provinces of Ireland. The 
establishment of a navy—at that 
point, of course, the whole proposal 
collapsed. 

Sinn Fein, in short, seemed likely 
to do no more than substitute fresh 
rhetoric for stale rhetoric. The one 
definite plan they had yet put forward 
was that candidates for Parliament 
should pledge themselves not to attend 
at Westminster. The M.E.P.’s (mem- 
bers of the English Parliament) were 
to be replaced by the M.I.P.’s (mem- 
bers of the Irish Parliament). Four 
M.I.P.’s had supplanted four M.E.P.’s. 
That was all. An achievement of 
that sort was hardly likély to carry a 
nation far on its way to destiny. 

Such, then, was the state of Ireland 
during the first four weeks of my 
return to my country. It seemed likely 
that. Sinn Fein would perish of in- 
anition of the mind. Suffering and 
enthusiasm and singleness of purpose 
and nobility of spirit were in the 
movement, but there was little knowl- 
edge, little experience, and, so far as 
one could see, no constructive ability 
to turn those qualities to practical 
account. Mr. E. de Valera, now the 
head of the movement, was known as 
a mathematician and a Gaelic scholar, 
and reputed to have shown some 
strategic skill during the Rebellion, 
but his knowledge of Ireland was 
said to be so limited that he actually 
went about asking people to recom- 
mend useful books on Ireland for his 
reading! That in itself was not a count 
against him, for Parnell knew hardly 
anything about. Ireland, and it was 
likely that, bringing a fresh mind to the 
consideration of Irish things, he would 
become as powerful as “the Chief’ 
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had been. But his speeches. betrayed 
very little power to construct, though 
that may be due to his novitiate in 
Irish affairs. One has to record that 
responsible men regard him with 
respect and believe that he is likely to 
be a man of quality. Certainly he 
seems to be the only man now promi- 
nent in the movement whoiscapable of 
guiding it wisely and well. His co- 
M.I.P.’s, Count Plunkett, Mr. Cos- 
grave, and Mr. MacGuinness, are 
M.I.P.’s merely because they have 
been in prison for their beliefs. They 
have no intellectual excuse for their 
positions of authority. 

In these circumstances Sinn Fein 
might have declined in violence and 
grown in mentality, left to Mr. de 
Valera, or, if the belief in his ability 
be unfounded, might have perished 
altogether. But there was one factor 
in the situation that could always be 
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expected to do a helpful thing to restore 
depressed vitality, and that thing is 
Dublin Castle; and Dublin Castle, 
the most effective recruiting agent 
that the Sinn Fein movement has, has 
done all in its power to revitalize the 
flagging body. When the Rebellion 
broke out there were, it is calculated, 
not more than 2,000 Sinn Feiners in 
Dublin, and that estimate was said 
to be a generous one. On the Sunday 
on which Thomas Ashe was buried, 
about eighteen months after the out- 
break of the Rebellion, 18,000 men 
walked in procession behind his body, 
and countless thousands watched the 
procession go by. When I arrived in 
Dublin I had difficulty in seeing four 
Sinn Fein badges in four weeks. 
Today it is difficult to see anything 
else. And for that change in the 
situation Sinn Fein must thank, not 
Mr. de Valera, but Dublin Castle. 





TIME THE 


One of the most persistent and 
dangerous illusions of the early part 
of the war is once more beginning to 
win a certain favor. ‘‘Time is on our 
side,’”’ we used to say, and the con- 
sideration had the effect of absolving 
us from the necessity of looking and 
thinking ahead. The most recent 
exponent of this illusion is the Prime 
Minister, who, on Monday, stated 
that the accession of the United 
States of America to the Allied cause 
has changed time “from being a dan- 
gerous and doubtful neutral, rather 
disposed to favor Germany,” into our 
friend. That is a light utterance at 
this period of the war. For nearly 
forty months the greater part of the 
civilized world has not only ceased to 
produce, but has been given over to 
wholesale destruction of life, of the 
necessaries of human life, of the most 
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valuable commodities and of the 
framework of human intercourse. In 
such circumstances, time is against 
everyone, and it can only be con- 
sidered as more favorable to us if we 
are using every endeavor to turn it to 
advantage. Indeed, the Allies would 
be not only their own enemy, but the 
enemy, of the world, if they were not 
straining intellect and will to devise 
and employ the best means to end the 
war at the earliest moment. We are 
entering upon the season which will 
impose a comparative truce upon the 
Armies in the main fighting areas, and 
we are being exhorted to regard the 
resumption of major operations hope- 
fully in view of the immense reinforce- 
ment which America has brought to 
our cause. But in order that.we may 
take comfort in that consideration, it 
is necessary to consider the implica- 
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tions of the appearance of a vast 
American Army on the Western Front. 

It is obvious that an American army 
of sufficient size to secure any decisive 
effect requires the employment of a 
great amount of tonnage. If we put 
the American Army at anything like a 
million, we must visualize the use of a 
formidable fleet of shipping for the 
transport of the men alone. There 
is not only the number of ships re- 
quired for their transport to be con- 
sidered, we must also allow for the 
time which it will take to convey them 
from America to the Western front. 
And when we have made arrange- 
ments for the allocation of enough 
vessels to transport this body of men 
across 3,000 miles of water, we have 
then to find the tonnage for its guns, 
shell, railway stock, aeroplanes, horse, 
and for the continuous supply of food 
to the Army. In effect, any army 
transported to the Western front 
will add to the Allied populations 
who have to be supported by America’s 
aid. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
the effective force of any American 
Army transported across the seas 
will be, to some extent, counter- 
balanced by the drain it makes upon 
the world’s transport. The sub- 
marine campaign has not been defeated; 
it has only been limited. It is still 
making serious inroads on the world’s 
available shipping, artd the losses 
are not yet made good by building. 
Even if they were, the transport of 
an American Army across the Atlantic 
would produce a serious strain upon 
the world’s shipping. As they are not, 
the position might conceivably arise 
when the net effect of America’s help 
in the field would not be sufficient to 
turn the scale. It might even add little 
more to our effective force than it 
subtracted by the transport it used. 
The real effect of the submarine cam- 
paign will probably not make itself 
felt in this country until the late 
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spring. So far the submarines have 
caused us very little inconvenience. 
But whether they are to impose any 
appreciable restriction on the Allies’ 
military effort depends upon how we 
utilize the next six months. It is 
impossible to think that nations 
which have made such revolutionary 
changes in their whole mode of exist- 
ence should not be able to grapple 
with this problem of shipping. That 
it is urgent no one conversant with the 
facts will deny. That it is capable of . 
solution is proved by our own method 
of dealing with the munition supplies. 
But we cannot help wondering whether 
the Government is really grappling 
with the problem or whether it is 
merely drifting. The amount of 
shipping involved is so great that at 
first sight we might well be dismayed. 
Lord Northcliffe recently quoted Sir 
Joseph Maclay as saying that ‘‘unless 
the United Siates faces the shipping 
problem and constructs 6,000,000 tons 
of shipping annually the military 
efforts of the United States will be 
crippled from the start.’’ There can 
be no doubt that Sir Joseph Maclay 
was merely stating the amount of 
construction necessary from America 
if the Allies are to add seriously to their | 
strength in the field from the accession 
of America to our cause. Presumably, 
there are many ways by which the 
available shipping may still be econ- 
omized; but the outstanding and 
imperative need is for a far more 
ambitious program of construction. 
And we must not allow ourselves to be 
deluded by the very tolerable condi- 
tions under which we still live. America 
will need the shipping just when our 
own need becomes critical. We can 
certainly have the necessary shipping 
and defeat the submarine if we con- 
centrate our attention on the crucial 
problem of the hour. 

But even if by prudent foresight 
we defeat the submarine campaign 
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and free ourselves from the restrictions 
it might impose upon our military 
effort, we have still to deal with the 
question of the best use to make 
of our resources. We have conquered 
the problem of the sea, let us say. 
We have still to solve the problem of 
the air. The recent air-raids on this 
country have concentrated attention 
on the possibilities of the new arm. 
Yet they have caused little damage, 
and, on the whole, had little bearing on 
civilian moral. They merely outlined 
the scope of aeria! activity. Far 
greater destruction has been effected 
by the Allied aeroplanes; and the 
recent raids upon Dunkirk, according 
to the French report, caused con- 
siderable damage. At present, we 
have only hints of what the aeroplanes 
can do. Some of their exploits are so 
amazing that, if we could imagine a 
logical development on the same lines, 
warfare might be revolutionized. Dur- 
ing some of the recent battles on the 
Ypres Front our machines have dived 
through the mist and caused great 
havoc by the play of their machine 
guns from a height of 100 feet. On 
one occasion a'one 30,000 rounds were 
fired. We have the admission of Ger- 
man military critics as to the damage 
inflicted upon railways, roads, ammuni- 
tion centers, and artillery by the Allied 
airmen. 

We have in the air, then, another 
grave problem, and we may find in its 
solution the possibility of a swifter 
victory than any that is to be obtained 
by orthodox methods of warfare. 
General von Bernhardi repeatedly 
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emphasizes the need for developing 
one, preferably a novel, line of arma- 
ment. The United States have laid 
down a great program of aeroplane 
construction, but it is necessary for us 
to realize that Germany is also strain- 
ing her efforts to forestall an Allied 
aerial offensive. We may besure that her 
most ingenious minds are at work on 
the problem of aerial fighting. The 
Ailies are bound to give at least as 
much forethought to the arm which 
may decide the war. Every student of 
the war knows that there have been 
moments when a division or so of 
men could have turned the day if 
they had been thrown into the struggle 
at an advantageous point. On one 
or two occasions cavalry have been 
used in these moments of wavering; 
but the reply to cavalry is too easy. 
General von Arnim noted in the 
Battle of the Somme that our airmen’s 
tactics in flying low were difficult to 
counteract. There is a vast field of 
development suggested by this preg- 
nant fact. The whole problem of 
aerial warfare requires careful handling. 
We must see that the supplies of aero- 
planes of the various types are acceler- 
ated as much as possible. But, at the 
same time that we provide the ma- 
chine, we must bend our efforts to 
discover the best use of it. Time is 
not an ally; it is a neutral, and it will 
be better for us to regard it as a 
treacherous neutral. Only if we are 
shaping every moment to the crucial 
problems represented by the sea and 
the air can we even regard it as a 
benevolent neutral. 





TRIAL BY TELEPHONE. 


The Middle Ages were subject to 
ordeal by fire. That was an heroic 
martyrdom. We moderns are re- 
duced to the prosaic trial by telephone, 


which is, however, equally a test of 
latter-day orthodoxy—of marching 
with the mob. The strong survive it, 
the weak go under. Doubtless the 
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telephone is a great convenience, but 
is not science burdening us with what 
house-agents might well term every 
modern inconvenience? There are so 
many of these beastly ‘“‘conveniences.” 

Job in his storm of troubles was 
spared the telephone. Had it ever 
invaded Arabia we can fancy how it 
would have figured in the exhortations 
of his friends. One of those false 
comforters would probably have rhap- 
sodized over that instrument of tor- 
ture. He would expatiate on Job’s 
utter insignificance by the side of this 
“Daughter of a Voice,” and his im- 
potence in her grasp. Another and 
more commonplace consoler would 
point out that telephones only ac- 
celerate the ill tidings rightly pro- 
voked by prosperity. He would assure 
him that foot-messengers were really 
blessings in disguise, and that but for 
long intervals interposed between his 
cumulative catastrophes, the moraliza- 
tions of importunate intimates must 
have been balked of their balm. 
But a younger and more sanguine 
friend might exclaim, as Eliphaz, the 
Temanite, actually did, “Who can 
withhold himself from speaking?”’ Job’s 
wife, too, who was a bit of a scold, 
would have contradicted all of them 
save the last. Can we doubt—can 
any husband doubt—that she would 
have blamed Job for crass indifference 
to a spell so invaluable to woman? 
By the aid of this talisman she could 
have managed all her marketing at 
home. She could have conversed 
with all her sub-desert acquaintance. 
His ailments, too, could have been 
speedily treated, while his piercing 
lamentations might have been abridged. 
Only the most selfish economy would 
dispense with such a tinkling courier 
of the air, compared with which the 
swiftest courser was but a mule, and 
the most priceless of camels a worm. 

A paterfamilias is not a patriarch, 
nor is Job’s patience, alas! ours. Long 
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have we borne with the telephone in 
the simple faith that it is, as once it 
was, a marvel of efficiency. We are 
fast being disillusioned. Whether 
from war-strain or State-absorption 
the telephone is degenerating by leaps 
and bounds. And if its degeneration 
continues at a compound ratio, that 
story of excavators in China discover- 
ing a primeval edict abolishing it as a 
public nuisance will be justified. The 
telephone tyrannizes over our lives. 
Its terrors are naturally twofold; 
it curseth him who gives and him who 
takes. Its hidden chambers are those 
of the Inquisition, and the wrong- 
number thumb-screw is its most 
obvious torture. You ask, say, for 
“Bethnal sixteen.”’ You are treated to 
“Bedlam sixty-six,’’ and there you stay. 
Our own number is ‘‘Kensington one 
million.” We are rung up. Are we 
there? Unfortunately we are. We 
are then assured either that we are 
the Kensington Town Hall (do we 
look like it?) or, preferably, that we 
are the Mayor of Kensington. Humbly 
we deprecate that honor, but it is 
insistently, insolently thrust upon us. 
The communicator, probably because 
he himself is quite numbed by num- 
bers, will take no denial. Having at 
last pinned a number he sticks to it 
like wax, and almost dazes us into the 
belief that we are his long-lost Mayor. 
In despair we ring him off, and at once 
identity returns. But hardly have 
we resumed it and our interrupted 
work when that sharp bell—so like 
the tongue of Job’s wife—shrills again. 
We rush out, wondering who we are 
to be next. “Are you the Mayor of 
Kensington?” Are we! This is too 
much. The cup of indignation runs 
over. The young lady of the Star- 
chamber is evidently in the plot, 
and her “Sorry to trouble yew’ only 
adds insult to injury. Her voice is 
always the same, though in private 
she doubtless has a nice accent of her 
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own: but the telephone makes everyone 
monotonous. Or we have an instant 
message to send on a matter of moment. 
Time is everything. We pronounce 
the number, therefore, with a clear- 
ness that is positively painful. ‘Ger- 
rard twenty thousand,” we exclaim, 
as if it were the name of a novelist’s 
hero. Then one of three things 
usually happens. Either “Gerrard two 
thousand” responds to our cak— 
and this more than once—or the 
aggrieved instrument (being what is 
called ‘“engaged’’) sets up the moan of 
a@ wounded bison; or we get the num- 
ber and start speaking for a second, 
only to be clean cut off and excom- 
municated, and this, too, as often as 
the demons mock us by making believe 
to get it for us again. In the second 
and commonest instance, ‘Number 
engeyged; shall I call yew?” is the 
ironical comment. We beseech to be 
ealled. Two hours, however, elapse 
between the first and the second 
acts of this tragedy. We could have 
walked eastward and back in the time. 
At last we are called—but it is only to 
say, and there seems a pleasure in 
saying it, that the line is out of order. 
To be out of order seems the order of 
the day. Either it is the number or 
the bell, or the line or the temper. 
Excruciated, we complain, and are 
promptly referred to that mystery, 
the Supervisor. The Supervisor is 
infinitely calm and gracious. She 
looks down on all sublunary fuss with 
exasperating blandness. She meets 
our murmurs with patronizing prom- 
ises of amendment. But she is vague 
and never quite certain of anything. 
We may have spoken indistinctly, for 
not everyone is a telephoner by birth. 
Or the particular line may not be 
“open,’”’ whatever that may signify. 
In any case, she will hope to see that 
it does not happen again. Within a 
few hours, however, it does happen 


again. We make every allowance for 
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the worries of the telephone girls, but 
it is clear that they will have their 
fun: Puck himself was not more 
ingenious in mischief. Sometimes they 
perform their pranks by themselves 
listening and setting up a buzz like 
Niagara. The young ladies have 
still another joke to play on you. 
They will keep you waiting for five 
minutes without any response, and 
then calmly ask you the required 
number in a tone which implies that 
it is you who have kept them waiting. 
We feel like the frogs in the fable— 
“fun for you—but death for us.’’ 

It is not always so. There are 
moments when these Amazons re- 
lapse. We remember once telephoning 
on a foggy Christmas evening. “It’s 
rotten here,’’ sighed the girl; “I have 
to stay most of the night, and we are 
given nothing to eat.”’” We suggested 
chocolate in her pocket. She had 
thought of that. We asked whether 
she could not distract herself with a 
companion or so. She ra her thought 
she could. We were most sympathetic 
and tried to picture her countenance 
from her voice. And yet this human 
creature finds it in her heart to gor- 
gonize us when she is her own hard 
telephone-self again. The telephone 
turns hearts to stone; it isa mechanical 
Medusa. 

You must be very careful as to 
what you confide to the telephone. 
Its confessional is public, and you are 
constantly overheard. Others besides 
the young ladies may be watching and 
gloating over you. Conversations 
often intercept your messages, and 
you hear little meetings arranged 
that are evidently clandestine, little 
endearments exchanged that are not 
always en régle. We do not know 
whether lovers of either sex now 
propose on the telephone, but it is 
quite likely. You also get wind of little 
coquetries between voices that seem 
those of the servants’ hall in the dul 
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season; “bai bai” and “cheer-oh’’ 
usually end these colloquies. And how 
dearly we should like to hear two com- 
pany-promoters conversing on the 
wire about their flotations, or a 
publisher and author over volumes 
advertised as the next best thing to 
Shakespeare. 

There is another side to ordeal by 
telephone. It is printed, not spoken. 
It reaches us on a pink, though un- 
blushing, form, monthly, asserting 
that our “deposit” is nearly exhausted 
—as if it were a gold-mine. We have 
been away for a short respite, nor do 
we ever use the thing often; and 
though we are exhausted, arithmetic 
suggests that our deposit is not. 
“On His Majesty’s Service,” however, 
demands one pound ten from us. 
We send ten shillings, which are joy- 
fully accepted. It is a very humorous 
concern, the telephone. 

Some may consider such light criti- 
cisms as a kind of blasphemy. They 
resent any strictures on their pet 
amusement, just as others are offended 
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if we do not relish their favorite 
watering-place. We expect that the 
telephone always goes right for those 
who are young enough to stand it. 
For our own part being in what we 
once heard a shopman call “‘the sore 
and yellow leaf,” it has often tempted 
us to do what a man did to a barometer 
that always rose when the rain fell. He 
threw it cut of his window on to his 
lawn with the trenchant words, “Lie 
there, you liar, and see what the 
weather is for yourself.’”’ And yet the 
telephone’s very caprices infatuate us. 
At this moment by some fresh freak we 
have been ‘disconnected’’—shut off, 
lock stock and barrel. The blessed 
bell is dumb, and the Supervisor is left 
gently philosophizing. The instrument 
itself seems to chuckle silently at ‘the 
crisis. And yet we are not so elated 
as we hoped to be. We miss the 
drams of the telephone habit. Like 
the Russian bonds in the city articles 
we are “flat,” ‘“‘steadily idle,” and 
“inclined to be dull.” We rest, but 
not in peace. 





SALE OR 


Speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, the Leader of the House of 


.Commons has refused to publish the 


accounts of the party funds. The 
decision of the Government is to be 
regretted; and the time is not far off 
when the Government themselves will 
regret it. The question put by Cap- 
tain Wright was simple enough, despite 
its cumbrous Parliamentary phrase- 
ology. It was ‘‘whether the Govern- 
ment would take the requisite legisla- 
tive or administrative action to ensure 
the yearly publication of the invest- 
ments of the various political parties 
and of all contributions made to tha 
party funds, with the names of the 
contributors.”” In other words, the 


BARTER. 


Government are asked to do what 
any charitable agency or society 
formed to obtain a particular object 
with collected money does as a matter 
of course. And the Government de- 
clines stubbornly to do anything of 
the sort. Why? Because this ap- 
parently innocent demand is in fact 
the axe to be laid at the root of the 
caucus tree, under whose fruitful 
branches the politician is nourished. 
It was not even suggested that the 
party accounts should be audited, but 
that demand will be made also. What 
are the party funds? Ostensibly they 
are made up of private contributions 
given by rich men in support of a 
particular party holding certain polit- 
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ical principles. So far, so good. The 
contributors are performing a meri- 
torious action. Why, then, this ob- 
jection to publishing it? 
generous donor felt any natural modes- 
ty to letting. his light shine before 
men, the difficulty could be resolved 
by adopting a pseudonym. But no. 
Every detail of the transaction must 
be strictly concealed. Upon what, 
then, is the money expended? It. is 
upon record that when Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet, complained that a 
general election would cost hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, his spinster 
cousin ingenuously asked, What for? 
and that, observing the gathering 
indignation of her august relative, she 
hastened to explain that what she really 
meant was, What a pity! 

The story of ‘Bleak House” pre- 
sumably took place in the days before 
the Reform Act. Briefly described, 
the party funds today are expended 
in defeating the purpose of that Act 
and of subsequent extensions of the 
franchise. You cannot buy a vote; 
but there is such a thing as what the 
old arithmetic books called Exchange 
or Barter; and the party funds are 
simply the medium of that esoteric 
transaction. It is curious that al- 
though you cannot buy a vote you 
can buy a seat. And yet it is not 
bought. It arrives. A certain sum of 
money is put down, somewhere; and 
presently the gentleman who bestowed 
it thus absently finds himself elected 
to Parliament. And so remarkable 
is the spell of this enchantment that 
other gentlemen who never had any 
money to put down also find them- 
selves members o° the best club in 
London. It is extraordinary how 
various are these manifestations; for 
when a sufficient offering has been 
laid upon the shrine of the veiled oracle 
the pious donor suddenly finds himself 
a Knight, or a Baronet, or a Baron, 
‘or a Viscount. “And by a singular 


If the. 
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coincidence, the rank he thus unac- 


countably attains bears an accurate 
relation to the richness of the offering. 
Noble Lords in the Upper Chamber 
have been heard to express the utmost 
astonishment at the suggestion that 
there was any connection between the 
offering and subsequent events. If 
we remember aright, Viscount Curzon 
was particularly shocked. He had 
never heard of such a thing before, and 
evidently he did not want to hear of it 
again if he could help it. Moreover, 
there are patriotic and philanthropic 
and progressive persons who want 
nothing for themselves; who (like Mr. 
Podsnap) cause it to be inferred from 
the fact that they are not in Parlia- 
ment that they don’t want to be in 
Parliament; but who nevertheless do 
good by stealth and take excellent 
care that they shall never blush to 
find it fame. And what is their 
reward? In the language of the ver- 
nacular, they get a pull, or, as it is 
called in America, a cinch, on the 
Government in power. If a certain 
man believed, for instance, that the 
salvation of the country depended 
mainly upon the suppression of tea 
drinking, and was willing to back his 
conviction to the extent of a check 
for (say) fifty thousand pounds handed 
to the Chief Whip in an impressive 
silence on both sides, would the 
Government introduce a Bill to pro- 
hibit tea or would they not? Has 
anything of the sort ever been done? 
Having paused for the chorus of 
denial from outraged innocence, we 
observe that such things have been 
done, and are being done every 
day. 

This is the Party system as it works 
out, and it has rotted English politics 
to the bone. Against this corruption 
the National Party has raised its 
voice, and in so doing it expresses the 
conviction of the people, always except- 
ing the horde of political parasites 
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who man the great political machine 
which turns out ready-made, salaried 
M.P.’s in any quantity desired. As 
for the law ordaining that the ex- 
penses of a candidate for Parlia- 
ment should not exceed a fixed 
sum and that items should be 
published, it is a derision. The sale 
of honors has become an ugly scandal, 
and openly subversive of the King’s 
prerogative. Measures are virtually, 
though not technically, bribed through 
Parliament. Politics have never yet 
been clean in this country—perhaps 
in no country—but the rapid deteriora- 
tion of the last twenty years has been 
a degrading spectacle. There was a 
time when men gave freely to this 
cause or that and were proud to do so. 
Now the thing must be done in the 
dark. It appeared, in the course of a 
notable debate which took place on 
the subject in the House of Lords, 
that no accounts are kept, that the 


Chief Whip is sole custodian of vast 
The London Post. 
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secret hoards, and that he tells the 
Prime Minister (whose conscience he 
keeps as well as the money) just as 
much as he thinks proper. The Prime 
Minister, knowing nothing, can always 
deny knowledge. He can also reap the 
advantage, knowing not whence it 
comes. The great Free Trade Party 
declares, or used to declare, with an 
admirable gravity, that the institution 
of Protection would involve corrup- 
tion and bribery in politics. It might 
be so, though the argument hardly 
reflects credit upon the virtue of 
politicians; but if they were induced 
to do something to support industry 
it would at least be for the benefit of 
England. But is it to the interest of 
no foreigner, no German, for instance, 
to maintain Free Trade in England? 
It is worth a great deal to Germany 
to keep an open market in England, 
and if Germany has neglected that 
interest it is the only instance of such 
an omission hitherto discovered. 





BIRDS AND AIRMEN. 


Gatke, the Heligoland ornithologist, 
affirmed about a quarter of a century 
ago that birds migrate at a height of 
30,000 feet or more; further, that in 
order to maintain the necessary height 
and speed for long journeys their 
organs underwent physiolegical change, 
which even conferred upon them the 
power of seeing in the dark. Some of 
us, before we had any prejudice 
against Germans, refused to accept 
these wild, unsubstantiated theories, 
though when we questioned this great 
authority on migration we were looked 
upon as heretics—or fools. 

Without, however, accepting Gatke’s 
guess-work, it seems likely that most 
normal migration takes place far 
above our range of vision. Careful 
observations, and some cleverly worked 


out experiments and calculations, both 
in America and England, prove that 
birds can and sometimes do fly at very 
great altitudes, but owing to the dif- 
ficulty of judging the size of birds 
observed through telescopes a big 
margin of error must be allowed. At 
times, especially with certain species, 
movements of considerable magnitude 
may be observed, but except with 
those which usually travel by day at 
low elevations, when, indeed, they 
are in no great hurry to depart, 
large movements are only visible 
during weather conditions which are 
unsuitable for migration. Birds natur- 
ally descend when nearing land after 
a@ sea crossing, and they may be 
driven down by contrary winds or 
other adverse circumstances. The - 
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statement that they always, for choice, 
travel against the wind leaves me cold; 
one has only to see how a bird rises 
against the wind and flies down wind 
to escape danger to realize that it 
knows the advantage to be gained by 
making use of air currents. That 
incoming birds are often visibly fight- 
ing against a wind is to my mind 
evidence that they are striving thus 
because they had, at the time, no 
alternative. 


Our knowledge of artificial flight 


has advanced by leaps and bounds 
during the last few years, and we can 
now learn much about problems which 
have long puzzled us from those who 
have had practical experience. If 
we can find out how birds are such 
wonderful masters of the air we may 
glean hints which will improve the rigid 
machine. So far, however, I have 
only heard of two instances of birds 
actually on migration being noticed 
by airmen, though I have some 
recollection of seeing a record of ducks 
at a great height. Doubtless other 
pilots and observers have noticed 
birds, but have kept no_ record 
of their height, nor perhaps known 
what species they saw. 

Before we argue that this lack of 
evidence suggests either that birds 
fly near the earth or at so great a 
height that they are not visible from 
our high-flying aircraft we must bear 
in mind that only a small number of our 
airmen are ornithologists or are likely 
to store in their brains instances of 
passing birds. The ordinary terrestrial 
traveler seldom troubles to notice 
birds, or knows them if he does; less 
frequently still is he able to say if 
they are on their migratory travels. 
Even with an airman who is a keen 
ornithologist there are difficulties, for 
his attention may well be concentrated 
on sterner work—keenly watching the 
ground below or those hawk-like rivals 
which may attack or have to be attacked. 
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One experienced airman, also a keen 
ornithologist, tells me of an even 
greater difficulty, which he thinks 
may explain why he has seen so few 
birds. ‘‘We must not be blind to the 
fact,’’ he writes, “that even a large 
machine flying a thousand feet below 
one, if painted brown, takes quite an 
appreciable effort to locate, and after 
looking above me into the blue the 
glare of the sun makes it very hard to 
locate objects.”” How easy, then, for 
birds, either above or below, to pass 
unnoticed. 

Though this friend has but seldom 
seen birds his observations and com- 
ments are most enlightening; he knows 
his birds and noted their height of 
flight. At 2,500 feet he saw a carrier 
pigeon; at 6,000 some two hundred 
golden plovers passed him, and two 
other pilots, flying near him at the 
time, also saw them. In the “‘Field’”’ a 
short time ago there appeared a note 
signed by ‘“‘An Observer” stating that 
when flying at 9,500 feet he saw birds 
high above him, and aided by his 
glasses identified them as swallows. 
These practically are all the actual 
records from airmen that I possess, 
but I am sure that many others have 
had similar experiences which, per- 
haps, they have not thought worth 
recording. My friend is very honest 
about his golden plovers. As a heavy 
bombardment was in progress at the 
time, and many machines were up at 
various heights with anti-aircraft shells 
bursting around them, it was “an 
unpleasant belt of land to cross, which 
might have caused them to rise to the 
height mentioned.”’ 

In America birds passing across the 
field of vision of telescopes were cal- 
culated to be flying at from about 3,000 
feet to about 15,000 feet. Similar 
observations in England gave heights 
between 10,000 and 15,000 feet, whilst 
other Americans’ experiments of check- 
ing heights by taking simultaneous 
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observations from two points and thus 
getting a base-line resulted in eleva- 
tions of from 1,200 to 5,400 feet. In 
addition we have all the records of 
visible migration—visible from the 
ground by the naked eye,—of birds 
skimming a few feet above the waves, 
of others passing high overhead, of 
them crossing high mountain passes 
at known heights. Evidently migra- 
ting birds may fly at any altitude up to, 
say, 15,000 feet; beyond that we have 
no certain evidence. 
The conclusion we may safely draw 
from these very varied observations 
is that the height at which birds travel 
probably differs according to the 
conditions prevailing at the time. We 
know from meteorological observa- 
tion that the speed and direction 
of wind varies at different altitudes; 
this, again, the flying man now con- 
firms from actual experience. Wind 
speed, my friend tells me, may at 
3,000 feet be double its rate at 
ground level; at 6,000 feet it may be 
trebled, and it may also be from a very 
different quarter. Is it not conceivable 
that the bird seeks a helping wind, one 
which will drift it onwards .in its 
desired direction? In an air current 
the bird flies in a moving medium; 
with a wind behind it its speed is its 
normal rate of progression plus the 
rate of the wind; against it it can fly 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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just as easily, but will be drifted on its 
aerial medium. The aeroplane flying 
against a strong wind may remain 
stationary over a particular spot on the 
earth; it may even travel backwards. 

It has often been argued that the 
study of bird flight is of no value to us 
because we are wholly dependent 
upon the rigid machine; we do not fly 
by wing progression. Up to a point 
this is true, but there is much to be 
learned and much that has been 
learned from the bird. Dr. Hankin, 
in his book on “Animal Flight,” has 
entered carefully into the methods by 
which birds adjust their balances, and 
we have the same difficulties to over- 
come. The bird corrects its loss of 
balance, its side-slips or tendency to 
rise or fall, by reflex action. When we 
make false steps in walking we do the 
same; if we had to stop to think we 
should inevitably fall. The more 
experienced our pilot becomes the 
more refiex are his actions; he touch- 
es the right lever, adjusts his bal- 
ances, avoids difficulties, without actual 
thought; the slightest loss of balance 
is the stimulus for his corrective 
action. Thus if we find out how the 
bird corrects itself when in difficulties, 
and can adapt our machines to imi- 
tate the method, the pilot will act as 
instinctively as his model. He is the 
brain of the machine. 

T. A. C. 





THE RULE OF ST. PACIFICUS. 


The objective of this War is always 
stated to be the suppression of Mili- 
tarism, but this, if accomplished, 
would almost seem to imply the 
triumph of Pacifism. These are really 
the two extreme antagonists in con- 
flict, and the complete prevalence of 
one would probably be neither better 
nor worse than the prevalence of the 
other. Both are extravagances, and 


neither are fit for human nature’s 
daily food. The world would seem to 
generate more and more Faddists as it 
progresses, and Faddists become more 
and more intolerant of each other’s 
point of view. Pacifists, who profess 
above everything else to eschew war, 
ape the dignity of ignoring that such a 
thing as war exists, and their fatal 
levity in regard to the whole subject 
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of the State Military was the most 
direct and immediate cause, perhaps, 
of any that provoked the present 
strife. The crime we talk of too much 
and its responsibility must be shared 
by the peacemongers. Of the rival 
bad eggs, warlike gravity and pacific 
levity, we deem pacific levity to be the 
worse addled of the two. In a more 
primitive state it would seem probable 
that those who adopted the creed of 
non-resistance were dedicated as poul- 
try for the consumption of their more 
vigorous and less scrupulous fellows. 
At the present time their activities 
form a direct incitement to the ener- 
gies of the contrary Faddists, who have 
elected with the solemnity of a holy 
creed the idea that the arbitrament of 
the sword must ever be the be-all and 
the end-all of human existence. 

The tendency to conflict is so dis- 
astrously strong that society is per- 
petually constructing heavier and more 
costly barriers against it. Insurance 
is one of the most effective of the 
methods of protection, but if we are 
willing to allow our Peace Faddists to 
prevent the principle of Insurance 
being applied in the most important 
emergency that can possibly befall, 
it is to be feared that we shall never 
get the better of the rival fanatics who 
menace this fool’s paradise of Pacifism. 
People who cannot be persuaded to 
see the expediency of grouping them- 
selves defensively are a danger to them- 
selves and a danger to society. A 
healthy nation and particularly a 
nation in the making, grasps the idea 
instinctively and at once. Our weak- 
ness for protestants of every kind has 
led us intermittently to ignore it. 
But where the body politic is healthy 
the sane old maxim is bound, in the 
end, to reassert itself—that what 
concerns all should be decided by all 
and that what imperils all must be 
confronted by all. And where the 
realization of the fact is unduly 
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delayed, the state should not refrain 
from inculcating the sharp truth that 
the recalcitrant—the refractaire—is by 
way of outlawing himself. Police 
protection from anarchy is given 
tacitly on this one condition. The 
danger of war is the true democratizer 
and the realization of a balance of 
grouped conflicting apprehensions and 
interests upon a scale compatible with 
the leviathan aggregates of today is 
the surest preservative of peace. 
The logical object lessen of pacifism 
unrestrained and of anarchy minus 
the policeman, is visible in the del- 
iquescence of Russia at the present 
moment. While our Utopians are 
babbling of the Russian Revolution 
being the greatest thing in the world 
and how much the best, the sequence 
of historical events rushes down the 
inevitable abyss. First the abandon- 
ment of effective co-operation with 
predestinate allies at the critical 
moment, then the loss of initiative, the 
accumulative lack of governance, the 
negation of all control and order, 
finally the repudiation of all national 
coherence, the progressive decline of 
internal co-operation and the desperate 
knock on the door of Famine—a 
threat beside which even that of a 
forced German ascendency pales for 
the moment into insignificance. The 
danger of Germany indemnifying her- 
self east by her losses west is qualified 
only by the fact that friend or foe are 
bound to be almost equally at a loss 
in a continent of absolute chaos. Work, 
action, achievement is postponed to 
aimless’ walking about in public 
thoroughfares and endless febrile talk 
in pursuit of chimeras: the whole 


- country resembles the fever ward of a 


lunatic asylum. Pacifism in action 
We hear little from Petrograd (we 
speer in vain after the gesture of a 
great man) and nothing from the rest 
of Russia. But when we can descend 
from the general to a private view the 
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details are, if possible, more in key 
with Colney Hatch than the whole 
picture. A friend went to see some 
brigand-anarchists who had returned 
from America and installed themselves 
in a fine (stolen) mansion in the capital. 
He asked them with unsuspected irony 
why they did not put their principles 
into practice in the great republic. 
“Ach! you're right! but that beastly 
police of theirs.” A genial Cossack 
came to their house reeking with blood 
from the battue of police and asked 
for food. He was touched by kindness 
and, promising “I will repay,” re- 
turned presently with a bottle of port 
stolen from a rich cellar in the same 
street. The Austrian prisoners struck 
obstinately for more pay and when 
their plea was disregarded, the Russian 
workmen went on strike out of sym- 
pathy until the prisoners’ claim was 
conceded... . 

The pathetic thing is that the great- 
est outstanding military exploits of this 

The New Witness. 
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War are probably to. be credited to the 
troops under Nicholas, Brusilov and 
Ivanov: we can never forget the 
debt the Allies owe to Russia’s almost 
incredible hardihood, long suffering, 
enduring valor. Yet precisely when 
the moment came to gather the ripe 
fruit—the defeat of the hated ex- 
ploiters, the liberation of Slavdom, 
the triumph of the Cross, the long 
dreamed-of occupation of the metrop- 
olis of the near East—at that precise 
moment, when the need of the Allies 
was at its sorest and the hope of an 
honorable ending most instant, the 
blood of heroes turns into water and 
the conversation and practice of or- 
dinary citizens into a distillation of 
Bedlam. Shakespeare must _ revise 
his verdict that there are none so mad 
as your English. The popular de- 
lusions of the past stretching back to 
remotest antiquity have been sur- 
passed, nay, distanced illimitably, by 
the stark madness of Russian Pacifism. 
Thomas Seccombe. 
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The recluse instinct survives in 
England, perhaps, better than in other 
countries these rushing centuries. 
“Every Englishman is an _ island,’ 
wrote Emerson sagely, in reference to 
the English love of keeping the home 
in surrounded and green privacy, of 
keeping one’s life guarded from in- 
frusiveness. The privet hedge is for 
the individual what the guardian sea is 
for thenation. But the hermit unitis the 
family, not the individual, and so we 
feel a little critical of our rector, and 
with a sigh wish him married. 

Striding along the road, his coat- 
tails flying, his hands loosely clasped 
behind him, his gaze bent abstractedly 
on the people he passes, the rector is a 
striking figure. His great height, 


something Elizabethan in the cut of 


his clipped and pointed gray beard, his 
air of remo teness—which is less an 
actuality than an impression—mark 
him as out of the common, would so 
mark him even in a great city. Along 
our country roads he is of course 
familiar, but yet makes the impression 
always of something rare and un- 
familiar. We are on no give-and-take 
terms of little friendlinesses in daily 
life. Even those of us who have least 
penetration feel that his inner life is 
more real to him than the outward 
facts of existence, of which, indeed, 
he seems to be half the time unaware, 
and that the inner life of his parish- 
ioners is equally more real to him than 
their daily routine, and common joys 
and sorrows. As they for the most 
part are but dimly conscious of any 
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other current than the obvious one of 
immediate need, this oddness of the 
rector’s affects many of them uncom- 
fortably, gives them a feeling almost 
of resentment. 

Our rector’s attitude to the children 
is as odd as the rest of him. When 
they see his long figure, his remote, 
clear glance in the street they are 
alarmed. Nor does his.abrupt ‘‘Well, 
Mary—Ellen—Julia, how is the baby 
sister?’’ please little Miss Sophie 
Bennett, aged eight, the proud pos- 
sessor of an infant brother whom the 
rector baptized not a week ago by the 
name of Royal Edward, in memory 
of an uncle lost in the ship of that 
name. But when he ‘‘conducts’”— 
in the thorough meaning of the term— 
the children’s service at three o’clock 
every Sunday, he is a _ singularly 
beloved person. No child would miss 
that hour in the week, and no child 
is afraid to go to church alone. They 
come flocking from all directions while 
the rector pulls the bell, even the 
smallest boys and girls who can 
scarcely speak plainly. Inside the 
church they settle in the pews like 
alighting birds, preening and fluttering, 
removing hats and shaking out curls 
and brief skirts. The rector, curiously, 
makes no mistake in their names on 
Sunday, and has a word for each— 
lifting a tiny one to a seat, finding a 
place where three little sisters may 
squeeze in together, piloting a shy 
group to a pew. He sings the first 
hymn with vigor, walking meanwhile 
up and down the aisle to see that every- 
one is happy and comfortable, holding 
out a finger at the door to a late-comer, 
whom he carries in his hand as it were 
to a seat, righting an upside-down 
hymn-book for a small child, pre- 
tending to read and anxious for the 
correct look of things, checking an 
ill-timed bit of fun among the boys— 
all simply and sensibly. The service 
is short but has a special charm, a 
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feeling of reality and vigor and a sense 
of comradeship, and the little story or 
talk is not a matter of talking down. 
The most fidgety children are con- 
tented. A grave and friendly rector 
in a white surplice smiles at them, 
and they flock to his outstretched 
hand like birds, chattering and un- 
afraid when they are dismissed. They 
carry away with them a simple lesson 
of the war, a little knowledge of what 
love of country can be, perhaps a 
groping and childish awareness of the 
love of God. 

Yet the village does not love the 
rector. Neglect of any duty is never 
charged against him, but the fault 
they find with him is that he is not 
married, and they resent that he lives 
—like a hermit of old—laborious days 
in the parish and his garden, broken 
by long walks and midnight study, 
and with no pleasures that they can 
see. He is solitary as regards family. 
He allows no woman to approach his 
house. At one period he’ had a house- 
keeper and she fell in love with him. 
All the village knew it before the 
rector. The fact that whenever he 
was in church, there also was Mrs. 
Bracket under his eye, seemed to him 
an exaggerated devotion, but not to 
himself. The discovery came one day 
when, after a week’s absence, he 
returned unexpectedly, and let him- 
self into his house te find Mrs. Bracket 
fondling one of his old coats and weep- 
ing over it. ‘Oh, Sir,’’ she sobbed in 
explanation, ‘“‘when you are away I 
have nothing else to love!’ The rector, 
cold with terror, got rid of her, and 
thereafter set his face against the sex. 
He shouldered the entire burden of 
his own household management, clean- 
ing, cooking, laundry, without assist- 
ance. If he wants information about 
supplies, he consults a shop-clerk in 
London, never a neighbor or a village 
wife. His bedroom, a corner of his 
study, and the kitchen are the only 
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rooms in use. His cooking must be 
elementary, we gather, from the fact 
that he once confessed to having 
stewed a pheasant in a casserole with 
eight onions—and was unable to eat it, 
to his distressed astonishment. He 
does up his own surplices, and they are 
beyond cavil. He is shabby, but, unlike 
the anchorite of old, keeps to a fas- 
tidious personal regard. He has the 
look of the particular man—good linen 
and well-kept hands. 

The village never ceases to hope 
that the rector may marry. It longs 
for a conventional rectory to observe, 
and imitate, and gossip over. It 
would welcome even a rector’s wife 
who was meddlesome. A dark and 
silent rectory with no one to answer 
bells or receive messages, a hermit 
parson of austere life, addicted to long 
hours of digging and planting in his 
fields and garden, and the burning of 
Many candles at night—these are 
matters for perplexity. The cottagers 
are half ashamed of the rector, half 
envious of more normal parishes. 
Their occasional moments of pride— 
when some distinguished man sits in 
our little, ancient church and is whis- 
pered to be ‘a friend of parson’s,” 
or when they hear in some vague way 
that parson’s scholarship is held to be 
wonderful—are few in comparison 
with their days of fretting discontent. 
“Birth or death or a wedding, all you 
get out of the rector is, ‘Quite so, 
quite so’!’”’ Mrs. Parker complains, 
with very little exaggeration. ‘And 
an infant with croup, he has no idea 
what it means! He’s too far off from 
ordinary folks, having no family. 
Not that he hasn’t beautiful words 
at times. The things he said when the 
last of my boys went with the colors 
—I’ve five serving—made me dry my 
eyes, I was that proud.” 

Discipline and solitude, a mind that 
lives habitually in a lofty air and 
glows only in Alpine colors, without 
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earthly fire, take a man a little apart 
from the common toil of sun and earth. 
But in rare times of spiritual struggle 
the shadow of divinity, that may 
emerge in tears from any human soul, 
meets something divine and divinely 
tender in his. The rector has a few 
worshipers among the villagers who 
have met him, as it were, soul to soul. 
They cannot say why they give him 
allegiance, cannot answer the com- 
mon murmur, but their worship is 
unquestioning. 

The two bachelor brothers who live 
in the tiny farmhouse that was once a 
hunting-box of a Stuart King see 
something of the rector’s less austere 
side. He will drop in at long intervals 
to Sunday supper and discuss the 
crops, and the war, and hunting. On a 
Sunday night he is tired, and likes to 
stretch out luxuriously before the 
blaze of apple-branches, smoking in 
silence. His friends understand and 
respect his silence, but if visitors 
should come the rector is never un- 
couth or dull. He can rouse himself 
almost genially to the kind of conver- 
sation about the parish and the 
county that is expected of him. Only 
his voice is odd and unmodulated in a 
room. It has become part of the 
church furniture, one might think, 
and is incongruous away from the 
pulpit or lectern. . 

Another age—perhaps even another 
faith in this age—might mould this 
eremite to an anchorite fanaticism. 
As things are, he will never go out into 
the wilderness, nor yet set fire in a 
market square to a heaped-up pyre of 
vanities. He is an eremite born; 
but born also of the English habit of 
mind that is so suspicious of excess of 
zeal, of oddity, so worshipful of To veoév 
—the middle course. England allows 
him to be something of a recluse for the 
English are a recluse nation. But 
England pulls him back from going 
over the border towards a Stylites life. 
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Some day perhaps he will find himself Then he will marry for duty’s 


more an Englishman than an eremite. sake. 


The Spectator. Marjorie Grant. 





WARTIME FINANCE. 


(The colossal expenditures of the war, and the pressing problems which confront 
the different Governments and the financiers and business interests of the different 
countries are of so profound national concern that Tue Livine AGE proposes to 
print for the present, from week to week, a department specially devoted to their 





consideration.—Editor of THe Livine AGE.) 


CurRRENCY INFLATION AND HiGH 
PRICES. 


One of the most difficult problems 
in the whole range of political economy 
is the connection between the volume 
of currency and the range of prices. 
Yet, partly perhaps because this prob- 
lem is so difficult, there are few ques- 
tions upon which writers and speakers 
are more habitually dogmatic. Where 
the monetary system is comparatively 
simple, consisting either of coin or of 
officially printed paper, dogmatism is 
more or less excusable. For example, 
when the French Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment in the eighteenth century, 
finding themselves short of money, 
proceeded to print assignats or assign- 
ments on the Church lands which they 
had confiscated, and to issue these 
assignats as the equivalent of money, 
the effect on prices soon became 
apparent. Tempted by this easy 
method of meeting their obligations, 
the Revolutionary Government pro- 
ceeded to issue more and more as- 
signats as fast as they could be printed, 
with the result that after a time prices 
of ordinary commodities expressed in as- 
signats rose to ten, twenty, and even fifty 
times their previous figure. Here the 
relation between cause and effect is 
quite obvious. It is equally obvious 
in the case of the paper roubles now 
being issued by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The Russian rouble has fallen, 
as compared vith the pound sterling, 
to about a quarter of its previous 


value, which means that everything 
which the Russians buy from abroad 
is four times as dear as it was before, 
expressed in roubles. We are glad 
to note that this question is now being 
discussed in Labor circles, and the 
Russian example of currency inflation 
is utilized by the Federationist, the 
organ of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, to impress upon its 
readers the importance of the cur- 
rency question as affecting prices. The 
crude view which so many Socialists 
put forward, that the rise in prices 
is entirely due to “profiteering,” is 
politically pernicious, and absolutely 
unsupported either by current facts 
or by economic theory. 

The difficulty of estimating the 
results of currency inflation under 
modern conditions arises from the 
fact that our currency no longer 
possesses the sweet simplicity of 
metallic coins and officially printed 
pieces of paper. ‘ In substance the 
greater part of the currency of the 
United Kingdom consists of bankers’ 
checks. At the back of these checks 
are the deposits entrusted to the 
bankers by their customers. But the 
banker knows by experience that he 
need retain only a portion of these 
deposits to meet calls upon them. The 
rest he invests, and it is from those 
investments that he gains a living for 
himself and his staff. Nor is the 
proportion of cash that he holds ready 
to meet his obligations a fixed one. He 
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has it at his option to invest or lend a 
larger proportion of his deposits if he 
thinks that the general state of trade, 
or the business prospects of a particular 
customer, justify him in doing so. 
Consequently bankers by lending freely 
are able to increase the effective cur- 
rency of the country by increasing the 
amount which their customers can 
draw in checks. Stress is laid upon 
this point because it has a very direct 
bearing on the allegation that there is 
an inflation of currency at the present 
time due to Government borrowing. 
We do not for a moment dispute that 
allegation, but we do wish to em- 
phasize the fact that the amount of 
currency in the country is a fluctuating 
quantity, dependent to a considerable 
extent upon the option of individual 
bankers, and that that option is in 
normal times utilized either to meet 
the growing demands of trading, or to 
stimulate trade by enabling an enter- 
prising individual to embark on ex- 
penditure which would be impossible 
for him without the use of ready cash 
in the shape of a well-backed check- 
book. Bearing this in mind, it will be 
seen that it is theoretically possible 
that the large increase in check cur- 
rency now existing in the country 
might have been due to purely business 
considerations, and in that case prob- 
ably would have had no effect on 
prices. As a matter of fact, however, 
all the evidence available shows that 
there has been, owing to the methods 
of borrowing adopted by the Govern- 
ment, an artificial increase in the 
volume of bankers’ credits, and that 
an appreciable part of the present 
increase in prices is due to that cause. 

How the matter operates can best 
be made clear by looking at the 
problem, not in any abstract manner 
from the point of view of the total 
volume of money and the total volume 
of goods, which may lead us into 
endless difficulty, but from the direct 
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and concrete point of view of the 
individual demand for goods or services. 
We all of us know perfectly well that 
if we have more money in our pockets 
we tend to spend more freely. That 
is a factor in human nature which will 
never disappear. But spending more 
freely means increasing the demand 
for goods and services, and if that 
increased demand is unaccompanied 
by an increased supply of goods it is 
absolutely inevitable that prices should 
rise. In the present circumstances, 
not only has there been no increased 
supply of goods, generally speaking, 
but in the case of many of the most 
important commodities we consume 
there has beena very greatly diminished 
supply. Thus, whileour means for mak- 
ing purchases have expanded, the sup- 
ply of the goods we demand has declined. 

Stated in this way, the proposition 
is indisputable that the increase in 
prices is partly due to the increased 
currency. People who have not fol- 
lowed the controversy on this ques- 
tion in the financial papers will nat- 
urally ask what exactly it is that 
the Government have done in the 
matter of borrowing that has ar- 
tificially increased the currency. The: 
answer is that the Government, in- 
stead of relying upon individual sav- 
ings to provide the money for War 
Loans, have themselves appealed to 
bankers to provide that money either 
by lending to their customers or by 
taking up floating securities such as 
Treasury Bills. Without going into 
details, it is sufficiently clear that if 
Jones lends the Government £50 out 
of his own savings which he with- 
draws from his bank balance, he 
thereby transfers his power of spend- 
ing from himself to the Government, 
and there is consequently no increased 
purchasing power in the country, and 
therefore no general increase in the 
demand for goods, and therefore no 
pressure to raise prices. If, on the 
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other hand, Jones borrows money 
from his bank in order to lend the 
same to the Government, fresh credit 
is created by the bank in order to make 
the advance to Jones, and that fresh 
credit means additional purchasing 
power, and consequently an additional 
pressure upon prices. It is true that 
there are limitations to the amount 
which bankers can thus advance with- 
out taking too great risks, but it is 
notorious that, largely under pressure 
from the Government, they have 
increased the credits given to their 
customers, and have thus effectively 
increased the currency. It is necessary 
to add that this consideration also 
affects the purchases of the working 
classes, even though they are not 
directly made by checks. For the 
manufacturer, having a larger credit 
with his banker, is able to use that to 
draw a larger weekly sum to pay in 
wages. The bank supplies the notes 
and coin on Friday to the manufacturer, 
and by Monday most of it has come 
back again to the bank through the 
local shopkeepers. .A comparatively 
moderate addition to our note and 
silver currency has sufficed for this 
rapid movement. The really impor- 
tant addition to our effective currency 
is the expansion of bankers’ credits. 
Our Government have indeed, through 
the agency of the bankers, manufactured 
currency in effectively the same way as 
the French Government in the eight- 
eenth century manufactured assignats 
and the Russian Government are now 


manufacturing paper roubles. 
The Spectator. 
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THe O1L QUESTION. 


There is a great deal of interest 
in Oil at the present moment. The 
Production of Petroleum Bill, which 
has been read a second time, makes 
the nation the owner of all petroleum 
found in Great Britain after this date, 
subject to a royalty to be paid to the 
owners of the surface. Of course, the 
Radicals object to the payment of the 
royalty, preferring to simply confiscate 
the oil; and it may come to that. Oil 
there undoubtedly is in these islands; 
that is to say, there are plenty of lands 
that are petroliferous, which is not the 
same thing as oil-bearing. That is to 
say, there are many districts which 
show traces of oil; but no lands have 
yet been discovered where there was 
an oil stratum that it would pay to 
bore to. Still, there is no reason why 
the Government should not amuse 
themselves by looking for oil in the 
fields of England and Scotland. A 
far more important step has been 
taken by the Government, in their 
search for oil, by buying a controlling 
interest in the Anglo-Persian Oilfields, 
in which the Burmah Oil Company 
has also a large interest. This purchase 
was recommended by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, when he was First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in order to make sure 
of a supply of oil as fuel for the Navy; 
and it may turn out to be as impor- 
tant a deal as Lord Beaconsfield’s 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, 
quite one of the best investments 
ever made by an individual or a 


nation. 
The Saturday Review. 
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Yechur Sherburne Hardy’s new novel 
“No. 13 Rue du Bon Diable,’’ re- 
verses the usual order of detective 
stories, giving first the details of the 
death of a blameless old gentleman who 


has just drawn from his bank thirty 
thousand franes for a pearl necklace 
for his niece’s eighteenth birthday, and 
then describing the process by which 
the murderer is detected. The charm- 
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ing Corinne herself, and Achille, the 
bank-messenger who is in love with 
her, the butler, the cook, the house- 
maid and the porter—each individual- 
ized with the deft touches that have 
so often delighted Mr. Hardy’s read- 
ers—fall under suspicion, and justice 
moves on halting feet till the reappear- 
ance from an earlier story, ‘Diane and 
Her Friends,” of M. Joly, retired 
inspector of police. Beautiful typog- 
raphy and clever drawings in the 
text add to the attractiveness of the 
slender volume. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Of uneven quality, like the work of 
most humorists, but decidedly above 
their average level, is Edward Burke’s 
“My Wife.’”’ Under such chapter 
headings as “How Wives Encourage 
Undesirables,” ‘How Wives Make 
Explanations Very Difficult,” “How 
Wives Train Daughters Disgracefully,”’ 
and ‘‘How Wives Aren’t So Easily 
Found,’”’ a substantial middle-class 
Englishman describes what seem to 
him the eccentricities of his very 
pleasant and capable wife, whom he 
constantly compares to her disad- 
vantage with the ‘‘Dark Rosaleen’”’ 
of his boyish fancy; his up-to-date 
daughter. Pam; his school-boy son, 
Rupert; the young aviator who lands 
in his pear-tree; the lady gardener, 
and the Vicar. There are several 
threads of interwoven romance, and 
the appearance of Rosaleen, now 
widowed, complicates the later chap- 
ters amusingly. Thoroughly whole- 
some in temper, and full of whimsical 
satire, the story will be to many readers 
a welcome relief from the prevailing 
sadness of current fiction. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s “A His- 
tory of the Great War’ (George H. 
Doran Co.) is not only of intense 
present interest, but will certainly 
hold a commanding position among 
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war histories. The author describes 
the first year of the war as the year of 
defense, the second as the year of 
equilibrium, and the third as the year 
of attack. The present volume, the 
second of the series, has to do with 
the second year; and the author 
promises the third volume, which 
will cover the series of battles on the 
Somme and will carry the story up to 
the end of 1916, within a few weeks. 
The gift of vivid narrative, which 
characterizes the author’s fiction, is 
equally marked in the present work. 
He has just the right sense of propor- 
tion and the art of correlating inci- 
dents. He has made a painstaking 
study of all official reports and per- 
sonal narratives, and draws upon them 
without overloading his story with 
too many details. It is rare that a 
contemporary historian achieves de- 
tachment and historical perspective 
to such an extent. His story of the 
surprise of Neuve Chapelle, the taking 
and the loss of Hill 60, the German 
gas attacks, the second battle of 
Ypres, the battle of Richebourg, the 
fighting in the trenches cf Hooge, and 
the battle of Loos is graphic and in- 
tensely real. Eight maps and plans 
illustrate the volume. 


Y The J. B. Lippincott Co. has sig- 


nalized the present season by the 
publication of three sumptuous vol- 
umes of local history and description, 
in limited editions, beautifully printed 
and illustrated. John T. Faris’s ‘“‘Old 
Roads Out of Philadelphia,” and 
Horace Mather Lippincott’s ‘Early 
Philadelphia,’’ both of which have 
been reviewed in these columns, are in 
a sense, companion volumes, one 


supplementing the other, and both 
making a strong appeal to all who are 
interested in the past and present of 
that city. The third volume is the 
joint work of Alice R. Huger Smith and 
D. E. Huger Smith and is devoted to 
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“The Dwelling Houses of Charleston, 
South Carolina.” Its preparation 
must have been a labor of love, for 
every page bears testimony to the 
intimate knowledge and painstaking 
research of the authors. The opening 
chapters review briefly the early his- 
tory of the city, beginning with the 
first settlement in 1670, at which time 
and for a century after, it was known 
as Charles Town, and describing the 
earliest buildings. Then follow chap- 
ters describing and picturing houses 
of the pre-Revolutionary period, and 
of the last century, the ‘most charac- 
teristic houses of each period and of 
each style of architecture being chosen, 
and interior as well as exterior views 
presented. Of the 128 illustrations, 
some are from photographs, some from 
old prints and engravings, but the most 
delicate and charming of all are from 
drawings by Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Down at the heart of the great 
reading public there remains forever 
a love of fairy tales; no story has been 
so often repeated or with such unvary- 
ing success as Cinderella’s. Every 
season sees it emerge triumphant from 
the press, the situation, the nationality 
changed; but Cinderella and her Prince 
nevertheless. Alice Hegan Rice has 
added a truly American thrill to this 
romance in “Calvary Alley’; Cin- 
derella throws the Princ? over and 
marries the honest workingman, who 
has ever loved her. Mrs. Rice has 
gained a profound understanding of 
the poor, of the merry-hearted poor. 
In this Chronicle of Nance Malloy, 
who opens the first chapter, a bare- 
legged, torn-frocked, very dirty little 

girl, throwing mud at The Prince— 
Mac whose father owns the great 
shop where she later works—and 
helping Dan Lewis, the son of an out- 
cast woman, in his battle; who passes 
through experiences as a stage-dancer, 
mill-worker, trained nurse; until she 
ends by promising to ‘“‘wait” for Dan; 


- 
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the author shows her customary skill 
in bringing out the lovely side of 
ugliness. The minor characters are 
the best and Mrs. Snawdor, the 
stepmother of Nance, is the equal 
of the redoubtable and never-to-be- 
forgotten Mrs. Wiggs. The Century Co. 
The scene of J. C. Snaith’s new 
novel, “The Coming,” is an English 
village, and its central figure is a 
carpenter approaching thirty, con- 
sidered by the vicar, ‘‘a free-thinker, 
a socialist, and a generally undesirable 
person,’”’ thought by the squire to be 
a@ genius, and believed by his mother 
—the widow of a soldier who died 
many months before the child’s birth— 
to be a second Messiah. The growing 
exasperation of the vicar at the 
healing powers ascribed by some of 
his parishioners to John Smith, and at 
the vaguely pacifist movement of 
which he is the center, culminatesinan 
effort to have him committed as a 
dangerous lunatic. In this he meets 
opposition from the local doctor—a 
warm-hearted Irishman, and from the 
squire—a man of keen intellect, but 
half-paralyzed now as a result of shell- 
shock at Gallipoli—but he is successful 
at last, and John Smith is sent, at the 
squire’s expense, to the best private 
asylum available. There his mystical 
personality gives him an ascendency 
even more remarkable than in his 
native village, and attendants and 
doctors admit his unusual power; to 
the squire, brought !aboriously to visit 
him he restores the use of his limbs; 
and he writes a play which is produced 
in several languages and wins the Nobel 
peace prize. Worn out with fasting and 
prayer, he dies just as the prize is to 
be presented. D. Appleton & Co. 
More than half a century after his 
tragic death, the figure of Abraham 
Lincoln stands by itself in American 
history, and every study of his life 
and character, from whatever point of 
view, enhances the respect in which 
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not his own country only, but the 
whole world, holds him. The latest 
contribution to Lincoln literature is 
“Honest Abe’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.). This book 
is described by the author as a study 
of integrity based on the early life of 
Lincoln. As such, it supplements 
Mr. Rothschild’s earlier volume ‘‘Lin- 
ecoln: Master of Men’’ which was a 
study of his career as President. The 
present volume earries the story of 
Lincoln’s life from his boyhood to his 
election to Congress, and it chiefly 
emphasizes the: unflinching honesty 
and unselfishness which marked every 
stage of his professional career. The 
chapter on ‘Dollars and Cents” is 
especially illuminating in its collec- 
tion of such incidents as the Scott case, 
when Lincoln gave back half of the 
stipulated fee, because the case had 
been won in less time than was an- 
ticipated, and by this highly unpro- 
fessional conduct incurred the censure 
of the judge, and a fine imposed by the 
local bar association. Lovers of Lin- 
coln will read every page of this 
memoir with interest, because it covers 
the least familiar passages of Lin- 
coln’s life, and is the fruit of eager 
and sympathetic study, pursued for 
more than twenty years, down to the 
author’s sudden death, in September, 
1915, soon after the last paragraph 
was written. An affectionate memoir 
of the author, by his son, John Roths- 
child, follows the chapters on Lincoln, 
and a list of authorities cited, notes, 
and an index complete the book. A 
portrait of Lincoln, from. an old 
daguerreotype, and a portrait of Mr. 
Rothschild illustrate the volume. 


Travel on foot through little known 
and dangerous countries seems to be 
an obsession with Harry A. Franck, 
author of ‘“‘Vagabonding Down the 
Andes” (The Century Co.). In earlier 


volumes he has told the story of “A 
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Vagabond Journey Around the World,”’ 
of tramps through Mexico, Guatemala 
and Honduras, and of four months 
afoot in Spain; and, when he planned 
the journey recorded in the present 
volume, he intended only to follow 
the old military highway of the Incas 
from Quito to Cuzco, and to devote 
not more than eight months to the 
enterprise. But the passion for 
vagabond travel possessed him, and 
he spent four full years in covering, 
not merely the ancient Inca Empire, 
but all the ten republics and three 
colonies of South America. Of course, 
he took his camera with him, and the 
fruit of his wanderings is a substantial 
and extremely attractive volume of 
more than six hundred pages, illus- 
trated with one hundred and seventy- 
six photographs and a map. He en- 
dured many hardships, of which he 
writes modestly; passed unharmed 
through the fringes of revolutions and 
war; lived on intimate terms with the 
natives; and became familiar with 
Latin-American habits, conditions and 
aspirations, studied at close quarters, 
all the way from Panama to Buenos 
Aires. He has a most engaging way of 
describing his experiences, without the 
faintest suggestion of superiority or 
condescension, with abundant, yet 
not too much detail; and with un- 
failing cheerfulness and humor. There 
are no dull pages. The reader follows 
the story of his wanderings with 
unflagging pleasure, with much the 
same sensation as if he were listening 
to the travel-story of a friend, and 
turning over his snap-shots of the 
regions traversed and the people met 
upon his way. The book will not only 
yield immediate pleasure to all who 
turn its pages, but it is of permanent 
value as the freshest, most intimate 
and most comprehensive description 
of countries and people whose future 
is likely to be more and more closely 
linked with our own. 











